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More Profitable Cotton asa Guide Post to “$500 Morea Year” 


ERE is a cotton field which made 
over two bales to the acre—the 
kind of a cotton field thousands 

of our readers have often dreamed about 
and longed for, only to conclude at last 
that longing was vain and that such cot- 
ton fields were only to be found in 
dreams. 

Longing is, of course, vain when un- 
accompanied by earnest and persistent 
effort ; but fields that make two bales to 
the acre may be made a reality in a 
hundred cases to each single instance 
now to be found: Such yields do not 
come as the result of chance or of any 
startlingly new method of doing things. 

hey are the result of close attention 
to all the details of the established es- 
sentials of good farming. This particu- 
lar cotton crop grew after crimson clov- 
er, was from carefully selected seed, 
was liberally and yet cheaply fertilized 
—as no nitrogen was bought for it—and 
was cultivated thoroughly and econom- 
ically. It is quite likely that it cost less 
to the acre than many crops making not 

one third as much, simply because the 
rst requirement for a good crop—a 
rich, properly managed soil—was there, and because the growing of the crop was done in an up-to-date manner. __ 
he man who makes crops like this will not need to go into hysterics or bankruptcy next fall, whatever the price of cotton may be. 
We believe in good prices for cotton, and we believe with all our hearts in co-operative efforts by the farmers to secure good prices; but 
just so long as the farmers depend upon the cotton crop to supply them with all the necessities of life so long will they be at the 
mercy of the cotton buyers and the speculators. All the organizations and resolutions and speeches in the world cannot take the 
place of economic independence. The time to control cotton prices is not next fall but now. Besides, as is said on our next page, what 
we as farmers are primarily interested in is not prices but profits. There is more money in selling cotton that cost six cents at ten 
cents than in selling cotton that cost nine cents at twelve cents. The thing that each one of us needs to do this spring is to arrange to grow 
his cotton at the lowest possible cost and to have it his own when it is made. To do the first we must regard the essentials of good 
farming we have so often stressed before, (1) good soil, properly prepared, (2) good seed, (3) rational fertilization, (4) thorough and econ- 
omical cultivation. To make our crops our own we must grow more of our bread and meat, our fruits and vegetables, more of our own 
stock and more feed for them. : 

While we are doing this we may be at the same time improving our soils so that we can each year grow cotton at a comparatively 
smaller cost and each year be financially stronger and so more able to control the price of our product. ; ; 

We want, of course, to prepare our land in the best manner, to plant the best seed, and to reduce the expense and increase the effici- 
ency of our cultivation by using better tools and more horsepower; but we must at the same time prepare to raise more of our home sup- 
plies and to build up our soil by the growing of legumes and the feeding of stock. ; ; 

Cotton is, as Professor Massey says, the best money crop in the world, and the South might grow it for a thousand years and both 
her soils and her people grow richer all the time. This will not be the case, however, while it takes three acres to produce one bale of cot- 
ton; while we cultivate our crops with one-horse plows; while we spend millions of dollars for nitrogen which we might get from the air; 
while we send our cottonseed meal abroad and buy, not only our stock and feed for them, but our own daily food; while we are at each 
season's end waiting for the sale of our crop to pay for the fertilizers which we put on it, the stock and machinery that worked it, and 

the clothes we wore out and the food we ate while making it. 





(Courtesy I. W. Mitchell 
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The Prosperity of the Merchant Depends on That of the Far- 


mer, and There is More Money 


Than in Selling Scooters and Bacon. 





HAVE been watching country 
kK life in the South for many 
years and have come to the 
conclusion that the “advance system” 
is just as great a mistake on the part 
of the merchant as it is on the part of 
the farmer, for the following reasons: 
First, the merchant takes great 
risks, which, of course, he tries to 
cover by increased charges. But 
even though these charges are in- 
creased, the staples of life are not 
such articles as a high percentage of 
profit will adhere to, and the mer- 
chant is practically trading gold for 
a promise to pay. If the crop fails, 
he is obliged to carry and carry and 
carry, and may ultimately, as in 
thousands of cases, be obliged to 
take a farm, for which he has no use. 
Under a cash system there will be 

&@ great reduction in the sales of some 
staple foods, such as bacon, potatoes, 
beans, lard, vegetables, canned goods, 
hay, corn, etc., all articles that carry 
low profits... The farmer, however, 
will buy with his surplus more dry 
goods, clothing, shoes, furniture, etc., 
for his family, better teams, farm 
implements, wagons, buggies, etc., on. 
which there is a much greater profit 
for the merchant than on staple ar- 
ticles of food. The merchant can 
turn his money in thirty days, in- 
stead of a year. Ten per cent clear 
profit turned monthly is better than 
120 per cent gain received annually. 

AGAIN, THERE IS SOMETHING 
ABOUT RAISING COTTON, TOBAC- 
CO OR ANY OTHER CROP, TO PAY 
A DEBT, THAT SAPS THE VITALI- 
TY OF THE FARMER AND AF- 
FECTS THE QUALITY OF HIS 
TILLAGE. IT REALLY LOWERS 
THE GRADE OF FARMING. 

If the merchants will join with us 
in urging farmers to raise all their 
food supplies and try to produce by 
better tillage double the crop per 
acre they now produce, the result as 
it affects the merchant will be that 











Credit System Bad for Both Farmer and 
Merchant. 


in Selling Buggies and Millinery 


basis and the volume will be three 
or four times as large from the far- 
mers alone. The advent of more 
money will bring diversified indus- 
tries among the farmers, and even- 
tually will attract manufactures to 
the market towns. 


If there are idle farms in the coun- 
ty, instead of calling meetings for 
the purpose of raising funds to se- 
cure immigration, call meetings to 
encourage the farmers who know 
the country and are loyal to it, to 
universally adopt the following plan: 
First, provide their own food sup- 
plies from the farm. Second, double 
the average product on every acre 
under cultivation and let each work- 
er on the farm by the use of better 
teams and tools, till three times as 
many acres as at present, not in the 
One crop but in a variety of diversi- 
fied and profitable crops. This would 
cause an imediate demand for more 
land and would provide the money 
to pay for it. This makes every man 
on the farm more than six times the 
industrial power he now is and gives 
him a love of the farm. This is bet- 
ter than to leave him in discourage- 
ment and secure immigrants to come 
and buy him out. 


It appears to me, therefore, that 
the farmer will immeasurably gain 
when he produces what he has hith- 
erto bought in the way of living. He 
is not compelled to sell his crop im- 
mediately upon the harvest. When 
he does sell he trades for cash. The 
greater amount of money he has is 
very helpful to the family, but the 
stimulus to his self respect is per- 
haps the most important item to be 
considered. The merchant will be 
equally benefitted by the greater vol- 
ume of business and by the quick 
return of his money. 

These points should be urged upon 
all the people. S. A. KNAPP, 

Special Agent in Charge Farmers’ 





all business will soon be on a cash 


Co-operative Demonstration Work. 








Ghe Only Remedy for Low-Priced Cotton. 


We Must Go to Raising Our Own Stock and the Feed for Them, 
and Get Out of Debt. 


Messrs. Editors: There is one 
remedy and only one remedy for low- 
priced cotton. We must quit the one- 
crop system, and resort to diversified 
farming and stock'raising. We must 
live at home, board at the same 
place, wear our old clothes, use our 
old buggies, and live in our old 
houses until we get out of debt. We 
will then be free American citizens 
and in position.to secure an equita- 
price for our cotton. 

There is no sane man who does 
not know that we will get more 
money for ten million bales than we 
will for fifteen million bales. The 
history of the past twenty years is 
proof positive of this statement. We 
all know that a large crop of cotton 
means a low price, and that a low 
price for cotton means poverty and 
wretchedness all over the South. 
This being true, why will Southern 
farmers and their wives and children 
work in large cotton fields in the 
heat and cold for about three hun- 
dred days in the year to grow a 
large crop of cheap cotton to pay 
for high-priced corn, bacon, lard, 
mules, and other farm products, with 
the profits of several middlemen, 
railroads ,and supply merchants add- 
ed? There is no sensible reason. 

The too exclusive culture of cotton 
has forced the price of cotton far be- 


low an equitable one, and has estab- 
lished the credit system. As long as 
Southern farmers raised their sup- 
plies at home, there was no over- 
production of cotton and no neces- 
sity for the credit system. What 
hope is there for better prices for 
cotton as long as the husband, wife, 





and children cultivate by far the 
larger part of the farm in cotton to 
pay for farm products bought at 
|princely profits with credit profits 
|}added? ‘There is no hope. 

The growing of every farm product 
necessary for home use will curtail 
the production of cotton, raise the 
| price to at least 15 cents per pound; 
|and in addition, will enable us to 
|}use the money obtained for cotton 
| to build magnificent homes, churches, 
| food roads, educate our children, 
|and fill our banks to overflowing. 
|The holding of a part of our cotton 
from market will be of only tempo- 
rary benefit, while the growing of 
feed, food, and live stock will de- 
crease the yield of cotton, almost do 
away with the necessity for the cred- 
It system, and enable us to hold 
our cotton until we obtain equitable 
prices. 


G. H. ALFORD. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 











Where to Buy the Best Seeds 
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Wood’s Improved Big Boll Cotton Seed 








yield any other variety. 
Seed sold at the following prices: 
bushel f. o. b. Brooks, Ga, 
WITH ORDER. Address 





The heaviest producer known; fine for poor land, better for rich land. 
Yields 42 to 44 per cent. lint, and 2 to 4 bales per acre. Guaranteed tolout- 
A splendid drought-resister and money-maker. 
1 bushel, $2.00; 10 bushel lots $1.50 per 
Order TO-DAY, before seed are all sold. 


JAMES B. 


BROOKS, = = = 


CASH 


WOODS 


GEORGIA 
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Excelsio 





Excelsior Prolific Cotton 


Excelsior Prolific Cotton fruits before the boll-\eeyj 


makes its appearance. Short limbed. Fruits eariig, 
closer and faster than any other cotton on earth. \j\ 
produce two bolls in same space and time that othe 
varieties grow one. Price, 10 bushels, $12.50. 


Marlboro Prolific Corn will yield 50 per cent. more 
than any other variety. 
Experimental Stations. 


Originate It, 
We Keep It Pure. 


Premium corn at all of the 
Price, $2.50 per bushel. 


r Seed Farm Co., Box_74, Cheraw, S' ¢ | 


























In any quantity. Highest 
quality. Prompt delivery. 
Our price list giving com- 


plete information, prices, 
varieties, &c., FREE upon 
request. 


Clover Seed, 
Grass Seed, 
Millet Seed, 
Seed Grain, 
Seed Potatoes, 
Cane Seed, 
Etc., Etc. 

Write to-day. 


S. T. Beveridge & Co. 


1217 E. Cary St., 
RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA 














Southern Seed 


N. L. WILLET SEED OO., Augusta, Ga., 
Largest Southern dealers in cotton seeds, 
field corns, Maine grown and second crop 
Irish potatoes, sorghums, velvet beans, 
Augusta watermelons, cowpeas, chufas, 
sojas, Burt oats, grasses; all garden seeds. 
Also insecticides, spraying machines, Cy- 
pher’s Incubators, and feeds. Get 1909 Cat- 
alogue and Weekly Buletin. 


FOR SALE 


Improved Boone County Seed Corn, 
genuine Norton Yam Potatoes for bed- 
ding, and Registered Duroc-Jersey 
Pigs. 


E. B. SUTTON, - Calypso, N. C. 


Cotton Seed 


Pure Culpepper’s Improved cotton seed 
for sale. Vigorous growing, medium 








ing variety. ’ 
N 








orth Carolina Experiment Station, 
WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 


maturing, large bolled and Aeavy yie.d- 
DIREC 


BUY YOUR 


SEEDS 


FROM 


DIGGS & BEADLES 


The Seed Merchants 
1709 East Franklin St., RICHMOND, V.1. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 
For superior seeds of all kinds, Garden and 
Flower Seeds, Grass and Clover Seeds, Need 
Potatoes, Onion Sets, Cow Peas, Field Beans, 
Poultry Foods and Supplies, Fertilizers, etc. 
Your correspondence solicited. Write for 
our free catalogue. 








SELECTED 


Cotton Seed 


Pure, Sound and True to Name. 


COOK’S IMPROVED, 
BROADWELL DOUBLE-JOINTED, 
MORTGAGE LIFTER, SCHLEY, 
TATUM’SBIG BOLL, 
CULPEPPER, PETERKIN, 
TEXAS BURR, and CHRISTOPHER. 
SELECTED SEED CORN —3 Varieties. 
Write for prices, description, etc. 


FAIR VIEW SEED FARM 
Palmetto, Ga, 


























Improved Cotton Seed. 


A limited amount of Improved Dongola Cot- 
ton Seed. Have improved these seed for the 
past six years, and guarantee them PURE 
Also about 100 bushels Cook’s Improved. 


W. B. SPEARMAN, 
Social Circle, (a. 


Corn m Cotton Seed 


Cocke’s Prolific Corn; King’s Improved 
and Russell Big Boll Cotton Seed, from 
pure selected seed. 





B. W. KILGORE, 
Director Test Farms, RALEIGH, N.C. 


SEEDS and PLANTS—A11 varieties of Improved Cot 
ton, Corn, Melons, etc. Cabbage plants, Straw 
berry plants Sweet-potato plants, Fruit trees 
and improved breeds of chickens and eg&- 
Write us your wants, and for Seed and Plant 
Catalogue. ,€. L. Johnson, Seed & Plant Co., LaGrange, 62. 








Gook’s Improved Gotton Seed 


At $1.00 per bushel, and Eggs from Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks at $1.00 for 15. 


G. L. ROBERTSON, Rowland, N. ©. 





Cow eas ALL SORTS, $2.00 a bushel: Art. 
Pp ’ chokes, the great stock food (0 
bushels to the acre) $1.25 bu.; Gourd-seed Corl 
biggest, best, makes more; some grains nearly 
an inch deep. Peck $1.00: half bushel $1 





bushel $3.25. A. L. ROPER, Adairsville, G4 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

















Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 

















The Best Money Crop in the United 
States for Good Farmers. 


]} HE TIME is not far distant in the South, 
iE when the man who follows the old planting 
(@\) idea and devotes his land to cotton alto- 
gether, galvanizing his old dead soil into tem- 
porary life with commercial fertilizers, will be 
looked upon as badly behind the times. 

A new agricultural era is dawning in the South, 
and farming is taking the place of planting. With 
a money crop on which the South has the cinch on 
the world, there is no reason why the average cot- 
ton crop of the whole Cotton Belt should be less 
than 200 pounds of lint per acre as it is to-day. 

With hundreds now making a bale per acre, 

and here and there one making two bales, it is evi- 
dent that the low average is made by men who are 
growing cotton at an absolute loss. It was form- 
erly thought that while rotative farming was all 
right in the North with the grain and stock farm- 
ers there, planting was the only method for cot- 
ion, wearing out a piece of land and turning it 
out to broomsedge and pines and clearing up an- 
other piece, till the South became covered with 
old fields and broomsedge. Scratching the land 
with a one-horse plow, or even with a bull tongue, 
and furnishing no deep bed to hold the water in 
the soil, the uplands became seamed with hideous 
gullies, and large areas became wholly irreclaim- 
able. Such has been the result of the planting 
idea, and the parcelling out of the land to tenant 
croppers has made no improvement, but has con- 
tinued the old waste. 


J 


A man in North Carolina some years ago said 
that he made cotton at a cost of two and a half 
cents a pound. The croppers and planters make it 
at a cost of six or seven cents a pound. Another 
man who farms made 100 bales of cotton on 50 
acres of land. He made it by bringing up his 
land, accumulating humus through the use of le- 
sume crops and the making of manure from feed- 
ing these, and his cotton did not cost six or seven 
cents a pound. 

And yet, there are thousands still who imagine 
that all they need is to get a formula for a fer- 
tilizer mixture for cotton to make it grow on land 
that has grown cotton continuously for years, and 
which is literally a dead mixture of sand and clay, 
destitute of the life-giving humus. 

I have often said that this is merely one form 
of gambling. It certainly is not farming. And 
yet, I get hundreds of letters from men who are 
cultivating the soil this way, asking for fertilizer 
i for cotton and every other crop they 
Diant. 


ae 


Ever hear of the Scotch farmer's wheat? Stand- 
ing by his fine field a passer-by asked what he ma- 


hired with. ‘Wi’ brains, sir.” 
our brains more. 


We need to use 





denly become poor, and they are not going to sud- 


The cotton fields did not sud- 


denly get rich and productive from the applica- 
tion of commercial fertilizers. 

The soil has been slowly robbed year after year 
of the humus it had in the beginning, and the 
humus must be restored in the same way. While 
selling millions of dollars worth of nitrogen in 
cottonseed, the planters buy back thousands of 
dollars worth to replace it, when by good farming 
they might get all they need free, and make money 
in the getting of it. 

The cotton farmer who buys nitrogen in a fer- 
tilizer is simply not farming right, and is wasting 
his money, and making the crop cOst more than it 
should. 


& 


There is no crop grown which fits in better with 
an improving rotation than the cotton crop. Only 
yesterday a farmer wrote to me that he made 100 
bales of cotton on 80 acres, and wanted to plant 
that land in cotton again, and wanted me to ad- 
vise him about a fertilizer, as he intended to use 
$00 to 1,000 pounds per acre on his cotton, evi- 
dently thinking that the way to increase his crop 
was to pile on more fertilizer, without regard to 
the cost of the crop. 

Getting of big crops is not always an evidence 
of good farming. What we need is economical 
farming—business-like management that will 
inake as wide a margin as practicable between the 
cost of the crop and the selling price, and a mod- 
erate crop may pay better than a big one made at 
a great cost. 

& 


How, then, shall we grow cotton profitably? By 
using cotton as a specialty and not as a sole crop. 
That is by arranging a rotation of crops that will 
build up the soil in the wasted humus, making 
all the subsidiary crops help in this, and giving 
cotton the best possible chance; by breeding up 
cur seed to greater productiveness, cultivating the 
crop in a more economical way with improved im- 
plements, using mule power in place of so much 
human power, by having always a legume crop, 
such as crimson clover to turn under and save the 
purchase of nitrogen; by growing peas and making 
forage and feeding cattle and hogs, and thus get- 
ting manure for the corn crop, instead of buying 
fertilizer for it. 
Then the only commercial fertilizer needed to 
be bought will be acid phosphate or floats and 
potash for the cotton, and no fertilizer to be 
bought for any other crop, unless we find it more 
profitable to use these on the peas, and let them 
do the rest. Selling no cottonseed, but exchanging 
them for meal and hulls, we shall feed the meal 
and put the hulls in the manure as bedding, for 
with plenty of forage we will not need to tax the 
vital energy of the cattle in trying to digest the 
hulls as food. They may be a little better than 
pine shavings, but not much. 


& 


Now, of course it is not practicable for me to 
lay down rules for every farm, since soils vary so 
much, and a rotation that would suit on uplands 
would not do on the bottoms of the same farm. 

But too many cotton farmers having some fairly 
good upland, have also some fertile bottom land, 
and they conclude that the uplands will do for 
cotton and the lowlands for corn, and do not try 
to make a rotation for either. 

I once undertook the improvement of a large 
hill farm on which we had 135 acres of fine bottom 
land. The hills were poor and washed, and I de- 





Thought Needed More Than 
Formulas. 


}} OTTON is the best money crop in 
the United States and most profitable 


‘farm crop the South can have, if the 
‘armers will but farm. I have no antogonism 
to commercial fertilizers, but I have a very 
livel y antagonism for the wasteful manner 
i which they have been used in the South. 
Men ask me for a formula for cotton, just 
as they would ask for a medicine from a 
physician without letting him know the 
condition of the patient, and to advise what 
fo mix is very much like agricultural 
quackery, since I cannot possibly know the 
needs of every man’s soil. No one but the 
man who cultivates it can find out what a 


soli needs, and h ] t - 
menting, e only by studioys experi 
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termined to make the bottoms restore some of the 
fertility they had robbed from the hills. I was 
feeding all the crops grown to dairy and beef 
stock, and wanted all the forage possible. The 
bottoms were planted in corn for ensilage, and 
red clover was sown among the corn at last work- 
ing. The next spring I cut a crop of clover hay 
and at once turned the sod and planted corn again, 
sowing clover in this too. In this way I got a 
great amount of forage, fully two tons of hay and 
twenty tons of silage every year, for that moist 
bottom land with ten feet of soil could stand this 
sort of work. I made thousands of loads of ma- 
nure, and it went on the hills and told its story 
well there, and I grew my grain corn on the hills. 


* 


Now, if every cotton farmer who has some rich 
lowland would in a similar way use crimson clover, 
and would have a silo to store the corn in, what an 
amount of feed could be made, and what a1 
amount of manure for the uplands! Then with 
the uplands in a three (or four) year rotation, 
manure enough to cover the corn tend that also 














MR. B. H. RAWL, 
THE NEW CHIEF OF THE DAIRY DIVISION, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


We are glad to present to Progressive Farmer readers this 
week photographs of two men who have rendered Southern 
agriculture conspicuous service—Mr. B. H. Rawl, a native of 
South Carolina, of whose deserved promotion to the head of 
the Dairy Division, United States Department of Agricul- 
culture, mention was made last week-—a hustling, eflfi- 
cient Southerner who :does things, and whose career has 
just begun; and Col. R. J. Redding, who has lived a long, 
rich and useful life so well that he is still vigorous and ac- 
tive, with many years of usefulness yet seemingly before him. 








can cut the corn off and shock it to cure and put 
the land in oats or wheat. If oats, sow in Sep- 
tember to get an early start. Follow the oats with 
peas for hay, and sow crimson clover on the pea 
stubble to turn for cotton in the spring, using 
only acid phosphate and possibly some potash on 
the cotton. Sow crimson clover again on the cot- 
ton land in the fall, and get out all that manure 
again on this for corn, and repeat. You will soon 
find that what people call ‘“‘supplies,’’ that is the 
corn and oats, will be assuming the proportions of 
a money crop, and you have bought no fertilizer 
except for the cotton crop. 

You will have a green winter crop on the land 
every winter to save the loss of fertility from bare 
land. Some years ago a little farm in the Cotton 
Belt was so poor that it would hardly start peas. 
The above rotation was practiced, and it now 
makes over a bale per acre of cotton, all the hay 
that can be fed, and corn like Kentucky. 


a 

But cotton and fertilizers alone will never do 
this. If you want to grow cotton cheaply, and get 
big crops, yOu must feed cattle, and, of course, 
must grow the stuff to feed them with. Big crops 
of hay, corn, and oats tend toward big crops of 
cotton through feeding and making manure, and 
saving waste of money in complete fertilizers. 
They are not merely supplies for mules to make 
cotton, but supplies to put money in your pocket 
and put you on a cash basis, so that when the cot- 
ton is made it belongs to you and not to the mer- 
chant and fertilizer man. 

Rotative farming, forage raising, stock feeding 
and manure-making; well bred seed and labor- 
saving implements; deep plowing and shallow and 
level cultivation of the hoed crops, make the only 
read out from slavery to the merchant and the fer- 
tilizer man—the only road to permanent pros- 
perity for the Cotton Belt. 





We should like to see every cOtton bale wear a 
cotton dress if that meant better baling, 
better marketing and a_ greater profit... But 
we are not sure that it is desirable to enclose our 
cotton bales in cotton bagging. If we can use a 
cheaper material that will serve as well, we do not 
want to see cotton used. There is no need of 
financial sacrifices for this sentiment in favor of 
using cotton bagging on our cotton bales. If some 
other less valuable material will do as well, let 
us save the greater expense and devote our atten- 
tion to extending the use of cotton goods where 
they have no equal. The field where cotton goods 
are unquestionably superior is large enough to 
make it unnecessary to put it to a use which is 
more economically supplied by some other mate- 
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more attractive means of “Getting More Profit 
From the Cotton Crop,” than that of increasing 
his profit by reducing the cost of production or by 
utilizing the by-product, cottonseed, to better ad- 
vantage. While believing that cotton is worth 
more than 10 cents a pound to the consuming 
world, and that it should always sell above that 
figure, and while believing that very much may be 
done to increase the profits by better marketing, 
we are most thoroughly convinced, beyond a 
shadow of doubt, that very much more can be 
done by the farmers, individually or collectively, 
in increasing their profits from their cotton crop 
by reducing the cost of producing a pound of cot- 
ton and by properly utilizing the by-product. 
cottonseed, than by any influence which it is pos- 
sible for them to exert towards controlling the 
price of the staple. Not only are we sure that 
more can be done in this way than by efforts to 
control the price, but we are equally certain that 
it can be done much more easily. 

By these statements we do not wish to convey 
the idea that combinations of speculators,and many 
other unjust influences, have not deprived the 
farmer of a fair price for his products, nor that 
these evils should not be corrected, but the indi- 
vidual farmer acting alone, or without the help 
or co-operation of others, can very materially re- 
duce the cost of production, whereas the market 
can only be controlled by the united efforts of a 
very large proportion of the cotton growers of the 
whole country. Moreover, concerted action, espe- 
cially the holding of cotton to control the market, 
is extremely difficult, if not impossible, so long as 
a large proportion of the growers are not inde- 
pendent, but wholly dependent on others, whose 
interests may be different, for the financial sup- 
port necessary to continue their farming opera- 
tions. 
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Reduce the Price of Production. 


EELING that it is easier to point out how 
“/| our “$500 More a Year Farming” can be 
{Y) made through reducing the cost of produc- 
tion and through a better handling of the cotton- 
seed, the remainder of this article will be devoted 
to these phases of the question. The cost of pro- 
duction may be reduced in two ways: First, by 
cultivating a given area for less, and, second, by 
making that area yield more. The chief defects 
in our methods of cultivation which have increased 
the cost of production have been insufficient prep- 
aration of the land which has made cultivation of 
the crop difficult and expensive—too great cost in 
making beds, putting in fertilizers and planting, 
—and the failure to use such methods and tools 
in cultivating the crop as would permit the sub- 
stitution of horse for man labor. 
For instance, the writer is acquainted with two 
good cotton growers. One of them describes his 
preparation of the land as follows: 


“The land having been previously pre- 
pared by plowing flush, furrows are made 
from three to four feet apart with a wide 
shovel (plow) as the foundation of the beds 
on which the seed are to be planted and the 
plants are to stand. The fertilizer is then ap- 
plied in these open furrows and well mixed 
with the soil by running once or twice with 
a coulter or long scooter. Then list with two 
furrows of a turn plow.” 














The other, who is a very successful cotton grow- 
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O THE AVERAGE farmer the selling of|er and has made considerable money farming,| cotton grower, Dr. W. J. McLendon, of Anson 
ei the lint for a higher price, through some | says: Co., N. C., cultivates his crop with a minimum 
sort of control of the market, is a much 


“T use a rotation of crops that makes my 
cotton follow peas that have been sown after 
small grain. I cut the peas for hay, except on 
the poor spots, and after frost turn under any 
stubble grass, etc., which may be on the land, 
with a reversible disc plow. I use the rever- 
sible disc plow because with it one man and 
three mules can do more work than one man 
can do with any other plow I ever used. I 
follow the plow with a seeding of one-half 
bushel of rye per acre and harrow in. Next 
spring, when the land is dry enough to work 
and before the rye begins to head, I take a 
disc harrow and sharpen each disc well, then 
set the discs to run about three inches deep 
and run it over the rye. This cuts it up and 








This Week’s Guide Post to $500 
More a Year. 

N OUR territory 23-5 acres are re- 
15 quired to produce a bale of cOtton. 
One bale per acre is an agricultural 
proposition which any man of average in- 
telligence and with average land can solve. 
One-third of the land in cotton can, in five 
years, be economically made to produce as 
much as all of it now produces. 

While we believe that cotton is worth 
more than 10 cents, and that much may 
be done to increase the profits of cotton 
growing by better marketing, we are cOon- 
vinced beyond the shadow of a doubt much 
more can be done by reducing the cost of 
producing a pOund of cotton and by prop- 
erly utilizing the cottonseed. 

The chief defects in our methods of cul- 
tivation have been insufficient preparation 
of the land, which has made cultivation 
of the crop difficult and expensive, and 
the failure to use such methods and tools 
as would permit the substitution of horse 
for man labor. 

We know two cotton growers. One goes 
once or twice across the field to mix the 
fertilizer with the soil and then twice 
more to form the bed; the other, a more 
successful farmer, g0es only once to do 
what the first takes three or four trips to 
accomplish. 

The time to lay by depends on the stage 
of growth and weather conditions, not on 
the day of the month. 























Aecording to the last census each farmer in the 
NORTH Atlantic States earned $984 a year, and each 
farmer in the SOUTH Atlantic States only $484—or ex- 
actly $500 a year less for the average farmer in The 
Progressive Farmer's territory than for his brother 
farmer just north of him, The object of these articles 
is to set forth the plans by which we may bring up our 
Southern farming to Northern profits, the next four 
articles in this series being as follows: 

Mar. 18.—By Better Care and Feeding of the Farm 

Work Stock. 

Mar. 25.—By Making More Pork at Less Cost. 

Apr. 1.—By Starting the Crops Right. : 

Apr. 8.—Bv Making Hay a Money as well as a Feed 

Crop. 


works it into the land. In about one week 
I run the harrow in the opposite direction, 
setting the discs to run about five inches deep. 
In many instances two harrowings will do, 
but sometimes, and on some lands, it takes 
three. This is all the work that is necessary 
before putting in the fertilizer, when I open 
a furrow put in the fertilizer and cover with 
disc harrow, throwing all the dirt to the cen- 
ter. This at one trip makes the bed upon 
which the cotton is to be planted.” 


Note the difference. Here is one man who goes 
Once or twice across the field to mix the fertilizer 
with the soil and then twice more to form the bed; 
whereas the other, goes only once across the field 
to do what the first makes three or four trips to 
accomplish. 

Different methods will, and should, be used un- 
der different conditions, but one thing is certain, 
that right here is one place at which the cost of 
production can be very materially reduced on the 
average farm. 


a 
The Preparation of the Seed Bed. 


S STATED, the land is not usually suffici- 
ently well prepared before planting to 
make the use of labor-saving tools practi- 
cable in the cultivation of the crop, and hoeing and 
man labor, the most expensive factors in the pro- 
duction of a cotton crop, cannot be reduced to a 
minimum, which should always be the aim. 
































of man labor, and consequently with a minimum 
of expense, we quote the following description of 
his methods. 
abundance of seed—on light lands from one to 
one and a half bushels per acre, and on stiff lands 
two bushels, and then says: : 
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Make It 


He first states that he uses ap 


“When you see the ground begin to crack 
along the rows, then commence the culti- 
vation. Do not wait for the cotton to come up. 
Where you have a crust formed by rains, run 
across the rows with a light iron-tooth 
smoothing harrow with teeth set so they wil} 
not drag up the cotton. In four to six days 
run diagonally across the rows again, and re- 
peat in a few days, going in opposite direc- 
tions; now take the weeder and run it 
straight across the rows, then diagonally in 
both ways, going over once a week until the 
cotton is four or five inches high. If this 
work is well done, it needs no hoeing up to 
this time. Now, go over with hoes, thinning 
to stand and clearing all grass left by harrow 
and weeder. On light lands and where there 
is no crust, use the weeder from the start. 
After hoeing, if your land is such that eultiva- 
tors can be used, by all means use them; cul- 
tivators that will work a row at one trip: 
use these as long as you can straddle the cot- 
ton, then finish with the open and shut kind: 
they will plow a middle at one trip. All eul- 
tivation should be shallow, deeper when the 
cotton is small, using great care not to break 
the small feeding roots as they extend 
through the land. They are doing the work 
for you, searching for plant food in every 
Square inch of soil, so break as few of them 
as possible. Keep the middles clear of grass 
at all times.’’ 


a 
When To Lay By. 


HE absurd practice, so common all over the 
Cotton Belt, of stopping cultivation on 8 
certain date instead of basing the length of 
time the crop should be cultivated on the stage 
of its growth and the weather conditions, is par- 
tially responsible for our small average yield. Ib 
many Cases the yield can be much increased or the 
crop saved from great injury, by breaking’ the 
crust and preventing the evaporation of the wa- 
ter; that is, by saving it for the roots of the plants 
instead of permitting it to go off into the air. 

Of course, suggestions can be offered or plans 














cause the grass and weeds get a start, the weeder 
and the harrow will have to be laid aside and otb- 
er tools used, but the methods of cultivation best 
suited to economical cultivation—that is, the use 
of the weeder and harrow—are also the best tools 
for preventing the grass getting a start either in 
wet or dry weather. 


Bd 





How We Waste Our Cotton Seed. 
7y N OUR discussion of the better utilization 
KK of the cottonseed we shall indicate how 

much more stable manure can be obtained: 
and in our previous article on fertilizers the lines 
along which a more intelligent fertilization are to 
come were pointed out. In our article on ‘Better 
Seed” we called attention to the increased yields 
of certain varieties over the average varieties 
planted, but we cannot refrain from again calling 
attention to the great importance of every grower 
obtaining the best varieties for his section, and 
then improving their yield by proper selection. 
The tests of varieties made by the Experiment 
Stations are the most extensive and most carefully 
conducted and are therefore the most trustworthy. 
and we insist that any man who is in real earnest 
in his effort to get ‘$500 More a Year” from his 
farming cannot afford to neglect to get the two 
leading varieties in the tests made by his Experl- 
ment Station and test them in comparison with the 
variety he is now planting. By this means alone 











a good share of that “$500 More a Year” may be 
obtained. 





As an illustration of how one very successful 

















made only for normal conditions, and if from any | 
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Don’t Let Your Cotton Lie in the 
Weather. 





This is the Greatest Folly of Which Farmers are Guilty—Dam- 


age is Always Estimated, and 
Firm Makes $20,000 By It. 


F ALL the inexcusable prac- 

a tices in American farming, 
- the most inexcusable folly is 
that of allowing cotton to stand out 
in the weather. The buyer always 
makes allowance for the damaged 
condition that results; he knows 
that a damaged bale must be re-han- 
dled at considerable expense and the 
injured lint sold at a lower figure, 
and what is more, he always esti- 
mates this loss at a figure high 














For Sale.—Large Virginia Peanuts for plant 
ing. R. E. Patterson, Liberty, N.C. 





Soja Beans, good quality for seed $1.25 per 
bushel. C. W. Davis, Engelhard, N. C. 





Wanted. Hickory lumber in car lots sawed 
to order. D.S. Thomas, Bridgewater, Va. 








S.C. Rhode ‘Island Red eggs for sale, $1.00 
for lb. Mrs. J. B. Cameron, Cameron, N, C. 





Norton Yam Slips; North Carolina Peanuts 
joe. bushel. J. Kk. Hlenry, Long Creek, N.C. 





Eggs $1.00 per 15; S. C. W. Leghorns, and 
Hamburgs. P. L. Cloninger, Hickory, N.C. 





Peas for sale.—in writing state offer. Ad- 
dress Raeford Hardware Co., Raeford, N; C. 








White Leghorn Eggs for sale. Mrs. N. D. 
Potts, Scott’s X Roads, Mecklenburg County, 
Va. 

Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs, fifteen 
for one dollar. W. L. Boatright, Hickory, 
Ns C 








S.C. Buff Leghorns: eggs from prize win- 
ners. *1.25 for 15, O. D. Boycott, Greensboro, 





Eggs.—White Holland Turkey, 25c. each; 15 
ec Rock, $1.50. T. Y. Hamilton, High Point, 
N.C. 





Soja Beans for seed, also field peas. Sample 
and price on request. E. Adams, Lake Land- 
ing, N. C. 





Black Langshans and Rouen Duck Eggs, 
$1.50 per sitting. Mrs. H. A. Utley, Goodletts- 
ville, Tenn. 





Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs $1.50 per 15, $2.75 
per 30. Fine laying breed. A. C. McDaniel, 
China Grove, N. C. 





Nice hand-whipped soja beans, also -clay 
peas, Sample and price on request. E. P. 
Carter, Fairfield, N. C 


. 





Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
cattle, Angora goats and Berkshire pigs. 
A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Poland China pigs from very fine stock. Eli- 
gible to registration—beauties—$3 each $5 pair. 
Mrs, G. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 





, Nursery Stock, choice varieties, nice trees. 
Pear $17.50, Apple $7.50, California Privet $3.50, 
per 100. Write today. Reynolds Nursery Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 





Eggs for hatching from thoroughbred Single 
Comb Rhode Island Reds at $1.00 per sitting 
of 13. G.L. B. Penny, The Tar Heel Cabbage 
Man, Raleigh, N. C. 





; For a few days we offer Success Magazine 1 
year and Breeders Gazette 1 year for $2. Can 
Save you Magazine money. Address W. M. 
Burns, New Hill, N. C. 








Pure Single Comb Buff Orpington Eggs $1.00 
ne 15, Cook strain Eggs shipped West Indies 
ast Season not broken. Reduced from $3.00. 
C. Lena Wore, Jeffress, Va. 





Farmers, let us print your stationery and do 
Tour job work. Good work and right prices 
u € print The Progressive Farmer), address 

Uutual Publishing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 





od pendid Farm for Sale.—153 acres, adapt- 
gi cotton, corn, peanuts, poultry, stock. Large 
oe ©, soo8 stables, outhouses. Four-horse 
arm ut vated. $2,500 worth improvements. 
“0x 71, Conetoe, Edgecombe County, N. C. 
Farm 86 acres: 
ham; close ma 
tion: 








Small cottage; 10 miles Dur- 
: j adam road and railroad sta- 
pe £00d for cotton, and very highest quality 
warn tobacco land, Enough timber and 
moos bay price, Anxious to sell. Write. Box 
“2, Durham, N.C, 

——— es 





Ponanted- Peas, Soja Beans, Cane Seed, Sweet 
theater al and Oats. Parties having any of 
po me for sale, will please send samples 
man mete best prices. KE. W. Jones, Seeds- 
man, Woodlawn, Va. 





Improved Large Yorkshire Sows 
nocd A “a § e Sows in farrow, 
reed hese Oats: and Pigs imported, and Amer- 
moth — I igs. Finest strains Giant Mam- 
laat aan Turkeys; took first premium at 
and ee otte Poultry Show. One Rock Island 
Cutter 7 Dise Plow, hand or power Feed 
. + McCormick Binder. J. E. Coulter. 


Connelly Springs, N.C. 





is Estimated so High That One 


enough to put him on the safe side, 
both for the dampness in the good 
cotton and for the loss through the 
poor and for the expense of re-han- 
dling the bale. 
the loss of all this—and perhaps 


The farmer bears 


goes home thinking that the cotton 
buying world has no more sense than 
to pay him for letting cotton rot. 
All such ideas are rot—rot of the 
worst kind. 

In this connection we cannot for- 
bear reprinting what Mr. Charles 
Cotton Moore, President of the North 
Carolina Cotton Association, told us 
last year. He said: 


“One day when I was on a rail- 
way car near Columbia, S. C., a man 
came into the car who had a large 
bundle of something that looked like 
cotton samples. I knew the man and 
asked him what was in the bundle. 

“There were three ‘drummers’ sit- 
ting near. The man with the bundle 
looked at the drummers, laughed and 
said: ‘If these were farmers, I would 
not tell what I have in this pack- 
age.’ I asked him why. He said 
because he would be afraid the farm- 
ers would pitch him out of the car 
window when they learned what the 
package meant. 

“Not being afraid of the drum- 
mers he said he had ‘samples of 
pickings.” I knew what he meant, 
but the drummers did not, so he told 
them. 

“The man said he was in the em- 
Dloy of a cotton exporting firm; that 
they bought cotton direct from farm- 
ers; that the farmer would not pro- 
tect his cotton from the earth and 
weather after ginning; that cotton 
bales were always damaged from ly- 
ing on the ground, and that when 
offered for sale—a thing our farm- 
ers do not know—the buyer makes 
a guess at the damage, always guess- 
ing so as to protect himself from 
loss. For instance, if the buyer be- 
lieves there is five pounds damage 
on a bale he deducts ten pounds or 
more; or if the damage perhaps is 
twenty pounds, he deducts forty or 
fifty pounds. 

“Now this damaged cotton does 
not cost the buyer anything, but is 
a direct loss to the farmer. His 
firm has several compresses. The 
cotton is re-picked and re-baled at 
the compress, the good cotton ex- 
ported and the ‘pickings’ sold in 
America for ropes, batting, coverings 
for wire and other low-class cotton 
products. 

“ “Our sales,’ said the man with 
the bundle, ‘for this season, for cot- 
ton we picked from damaged bales, 
will amount to $20,000. No cost to 
our firm except to sort the damaged 
from the good cotton at the com- 
press.’ ”’ 








White Wyandottes. 


Eges for Hatching trom the 
worlds best egg producers, the unsurpassed 
Fishel strain. Eggs from best matings at $2 
per 15. Order early and you will not have to 
wait. E. F. DELLINGER, 

Fallston, N. C. 





EGG from thoroughbred poultry at $1.50 
per 15. White and Golden Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons Barred 
Rocks, R. 1. Reds and Brown Leghorns. A 
number of my birds are Ist prize winners at 
State and County fairs. Miranda Poultry Yards, 
Mt. UNa, N. C., Box 20. 


Mv R. C. BUFF LEGHORNS are the greatest lay- 











ers, payers, and win- 


ners in North Carolina. 
D.C. POOL, Fallston, N. C. 
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For 57 years the house of Studebaker has stood for wagon honor. 
When you buy a Studebaker, you get the best wagon the great Stude- 
baker factory knows how to make. There is no guess work about it. 
They take no man’s say so about the quality of material they buy. 
Everything —wood—iron—paint and varnish—must come up to the Stude- 
baker specifications. 


See the Studebaker Dealer 


It will pay you. 
Get his prices on farm wagons, buggies, carriages and harness. 
Studebakers are the best that money can buy, because only the very 
choicest materials, such as are obtainable only through the facilities of the 
world’s largest vehicle factory, are ee 
used in their construction. . 
No one ever questions Studebaker 
superiority. 
If you don’t know a Studebaker 
dealer, let us send you his name. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 











IMPROVED COTTON GIN MACHINERY, ENGINES, 


BOILERS, SAW MILLS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, Etc. 
LIDDELL COMPANY, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





T IS a sorry sort of cotton buyer who will not pay more for 

clean cotton than for dirty cotton. We have the cotton gin 

machinery that cleans the cotton and makes the best sample. 
The farmer who patronizes the ginner who uses our improved system 
helps to make his crop pay “$500 more a year.”” The ginner helps 
himself towards the same end, and helps the farmer, 

We invite the most minute comparison of our system for han- 
dling, ginning and baling cotton, with any other on the market, as 
a whole and in its results, and of each particular part from the shaft- 
ing on through the system to the press. 

We have added some improvement every year. We have simpli- 
fied the machinery and increased its efficiency. We have reduced 
the cost of operating it to a minimum. It may be driven with water 
power, electric power or steam power; if steam is required, we make 
the engine, and hold ourselves responsible for the whole. 

Our plant is one of the largest in the Southern States. Our 
equipment in machine tools is unsurpassed by anyone in the South. 
We have the goods. All we want is a fair chance to show them and 
prove them, 








CLEMSON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF FERTILIZERS 








ANALYSIS No. 9444 


OF 
PLANTERS SOLUBLE BONE 
P: C. 
Available Phosphoric Acid - - - - - - - - 14.83 
ANALYSIS GUARANTEED ON SACKS 
Available Phosphoric Acid - - - - - - - - 13 00 











| Planters Fertilizer & Phosphate Co., - Charleston, S. C. 
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THE DJXIE PEA HULLER! 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushels peas per hour. 
Does not break the peas. Ilias 
two cranks, sieve and seed 
box. Runs light; well 
built ; never breaks. 
Get Our Special Quotations for 
Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG 


CO., Dalton Ga. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $30,000. : 
BUSINES When you think of: going to 
school, write for Catalogue and 
Special Offers of the Leading Business and 
Shorthand Schools. Address J. H. KING, 
President King’s Business College, Raleigh, 
N. (., or Charlotte. N. C. 
We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, ete., by mail. Send for Home 
Study Circular. 








When writing advertisers, please mentio 
this paper. 
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The Best Varieties cf Cotton. 


The Best Variety is the One 
Value in Lint and Seed 


By COL. 
qe HERE is a strong probability 
wR that nine-tenths of the vari- 

\ eties of cotton now before the 
public have no claim to the dignity 
of a new name, being only the result 
of planting seeds from plants select- 
ed with or without a definite ideal. 
Most of the varieties now known are 
but such selections advertised under 
anew name. A few were credited by 
name to their immediate source, usu- 
ally by the prefix ‘‘Improved,” or, 
“Re-improved,” as ‘“Smith’s Im- 
proved,” ‘Jones’ Re-improved,”’ the 
original types being ‘‘Smith’s’’ and 
“Jones’ Improved.’’ In many cases 
these so-called ’improved”’ types are 
not in any way better than the origi- 
nal, and often not so good. 

There are popular notions of what 
constitutes merit in a variety of cot- 





COL. 


R. J. REDDING, 


ton that demand consideration. Some 
of these notions are fallacious. A 


R. J. 


That Will Produce the Highest 
One Year With Another. 


REDDING. 
sell for a much higher price in order 
to avoid loss. There may yet be de- 
veloped (I hope so) a Webber’s Hy- 
brid Silk, or a Deloach’s Blue Ribbon 
variety that will produce as much 
lint per acre as the most productive 
short staples, and sell for 50 per cent 
more. At present, however, the in- 
land farmer has little use for a so- 
called Upland Staple cotton that is 
unstaple in its characters and not dis- 
tinctly and permanently profitable. 
Until there shall be a more uniform 
and intelligent demand for a fiber of 
extra length and fineness and a vol- 
untary recogniton and discrimination 
in the price offered, upland farmers 
cannot afford to plant such cottons. 
There are other characters, such as 
ithe general outline of the plant, the 
| disposition and length of the branch- 
les, the color of the seeds, the number 
of ‘“‘locks’’ to the boll, etc. The first 
named two, the general outline of the 
plant and the length and disposition 
of the branches afford room for choice 
|in the matter of ability of the plant 
| to withstand storms; but the others 
'are mostly fanciful, having no rela- 
| tion to economic merit. 





| The True Test of Merit. 


The simple truth is that the only 
ecnclusive test of merit in a variety 
of cotton for planting by an ordinary 
farmer is the weighing scales, ap- 
‘plied to both lint and seeds in order 
to determine the value, at market 
prices, of the total yield of lint and 
{seed per acre. All other tests are 
|merely preliminary and partial and 
‘are inconclusive. What matter if a 
| variety more than “thirds itself,” if 
| another variety, although failing to 
|third itself yet produces so much 
greater weight of seed that the total 
| value of both products places this 
|last ahead of the first? Indeed, it 
|may be true, and sometimes is true, 







large “turn-out” of lint is a good in-| that such high percentage of lint is 
dication, but by no means a con- | caused by a low absolute yield of 
clusive proof of excellence. The de-|geed, that the variety does not, in 
mand is for a variety that will more | fact, produce more lint to the acre 
than ‘‘third itself,’ that yield being | than competing varieties, but simply 































approximately the average of all va- 
rieties. While a high percentage 
yield of lint is a valuable point, it 
should by no means be accepted as 
the sole test of merit. 

Some farmers value early maturity 
as a point of merit; but it may be 
shown that it is a desirable quality 
only under certain conditions, such 
as high altitude, high latitude, low- 
lying, moist soils, newly cleared 
lands, and lastly, the boll-weevil lim- 
itations. Others want big bolls, or 
round bolls, or long bolis, or twin 
bolls. 

The length and fineness and other 
physical qualities of the lint are con- 
siderations of a somewhat different 
character from others in that they 
relate to the market value per pound. 
It may be laid down as a pretty well 
settled proposition that the longer 
and finer the fibers constituting the 
“staple” the less the yield of lint cot- 
ton per acre. It is a matter of com- 
mon observation and experience. I 
have carefully tested quite a number 
of varieties of so-called Upland Long 
Staple cotton, during a period of sev- 
enteen years, including also the 
genuine Sea Island (Barbadense), 
and several Egyptian varieties of the 
same species, and some hybrids, but 
found only one variety of either that 
was sufficiently productive so that an 
extra price of three cents in the 
pound would compensate for its short 
yield. 


These long-stapled varieties, as a 
rule, cost more to produce and must 


|less seed. 

| What we want, therefore, is a va- 
| riety that produces the greatest value 
|of total products—lint and seed—on 
the basis of normal market prices, 
not for one year, or an occasional 
year, but in the “long run.” The 
selected varieties should have stay- 
ing qualities, or a reasonable power 
of adaptation to unfavorable seasons. 

As a result of tests conducted by 
myself at Georgia Experiment Station 
for seventeen years it seems safe to 
say— 

(1) That a high percentage yield 
of lint is very closely related to a 
high value of total products, and 
should be a leading feature in the 
ideal type of cotton. 

(2) That large size of bolls is also 
associated with a large value of lint 
and seed. Moreover large bolls great- 
ly facilitate picking, and for this rea- 
son alone should be steadily kept in 
view in the ideal variety. 

(3) That the general average size 
of seeds seems to have little sig- 
| nificance. 

(4) That in the matter of maturity 
; the advantage is with the later rather 
| ‘an with the earlier maturing. 





Some Leading Varieties. 


In my seventeen years’ experience 
|I have had under test no less than 
| one hundred and forty so-called va- 
|rieties of cotton. I say “‘so-called”’ 
because many of them were identical 
with others, excepting only in name. 





ha Whsreé t0 Buy the Best Farm Implements 
The K. P. Guano Distributor. 



















R. FARMER, do 

you want a Dis. 
tributor that is simple, 
strong and durable, with 
absolutely nothing 
about it to get out of 
fix? A Distributor with 
rR a big hopper, and sows 
es =‘ any quantity—that will 


z ~; 


fs 


pa Waste no fertilizer 
# around stumps and 
4 ends; that has no cogs 









and chains to clog, 
Ef alec gape Oa “ rust and break, that 
Scatters the fertilizer over furrow, instead of putting it in small stream at 
bottom. The K. P.is It. Absolutely guaranteed to be as represented. If 
not for sale by dealer, have him to write to N. Jacost HARDWARE COo., Wil- 
mington, N.C.; J. D. WEED & Co., Savannah, Ga., or 


CLIO IMPLEMENT CO., Patent Owners 
CLIO, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Spread Manure with the Roller-Bearing, Light Draft 


- SUCCESS SPREADER 


Save half the labor both for yourself and horses and make the manure go twice as far as by hand cae | 
The Success pays for itself over and over again in increased fertility of the land. It’s the spreader based on 
experience. We’ve been building spreaders 31 years, It contains all the most valuable patented devices. The 





py cue” a spreader, Light and strong. No gear wheels to break. Equipped with wooden or metal wheels 
as desired. 


Write us about the Success, Be sure you know the Success before you buy a Spreader. 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

















The Roller Bearings 
One Horse Lighter Draft 











Whe YORK luysroved Weeder 


Write and 
let us tell 
you more 
about 
Weeders. 


Strength of frame and flexibility of teeth are combined in the 
York Improved Weeder. The teeth are made of square spring 
steel with round points. Being narrow they do not injure the 
plants. No clogging. Ask your dealer to show you The York 
Improved Weeder, examine it carefully, and you will see that it has 
R the gceantages of efficiency and economy over all other weeders. 
: f) Sa, If your dealer doesn’t sell this weeder, we will sell it to 
Sm a it per at re ou direct. Spangler Corn Planters and Fertilizer 
| istributers always give satisfaction—durable, perfect 
| in operation, Write forour free catalogue. 
| SPANGLER MFG. CO., 608 N. Queen St York, Pa. 


een TTT 
The “Sanders” Stable Manure Distributor} 


adjustable 





Handles rough fertilizer without choking ; 


distributes evenly any quantity. Nothing ever invented 





like it. Saves over one-half your fertilizer bills; easily 





handled with one horse. Price, $18.00, freight prepaid. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 


= Sanders Manufacturing Company 
ROYAL REVERSIBLE DISC PLOW 


The only Reversible Plow that lifts the dis? 











ay ee from the soil while reversing—the frame of P 4 
4 remaining in perfect position for the return fu 
row. Made with 20-inch disc for two ho 
and 24-inch disc for three horses. ; he 
Get our special offer, now, including me 
Royal two, three and four horse plows, SiDé 
and double disc, 20 and 2% inch. The Ror 
Plows have special patented features wh 
give them special advantages over all others. 
Write us for the facts, write To-Day- 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING C0. 
Dept. Y. CHATTANOOGA, TENN 








(Continued on Page 16.) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Successful Cotton Growing. 





It Depends on (1) Well-Selected Seed, 
tion, (3) Frequent and Shallow Cultivation. 





F YOU have not good seed 
v5 you cannot make the best 

crop, no matter how well you 
fertilize and cultivate. What I call 
good planting seed is seed of the 
most highly improved varieties on 
the market to-day, and the price of 
these improved seed is so reasonable 
that there is not one single excuse 
for any farmer to plant any other. 
Experiment with the different va- 
rieties on a small scale at first, and 
when you have found a variety that 
is suited to your section and your 
land, begin then to improve it by se- 
lection. 

After planting some of the “best 
varieties I came to the conclusion 
that the medium boll sorts suited 
my section best, and from these I 
found the Toole to be the best. Then 
I began to improve it or at least try- 
ing to keep it up to whatit was. At 
this time I was making % bale per 
acre, and often less, while now I can 
get 1 bale per acre, attributed al- 
most entirely to the 3 years’ selec- 
tion I have given my seed. I began 
by selecting a few of the very 
best stalks I could find, and with the 
seed from these I planted my first 
breeding patch. The next year I 
again selected a few bushels of seed 
from the very best stalks I could 
find in this patch for my next years’ 
seed patch, always planting my main 
crop from these patches after selec- 
tions were made. This I have done 
for 3 years and I have almost dou- 
bled the yielding quantities of my 
cotton. 

Last year I had a patch planted in 
individual stalk selections and a per- 
son would be surprised to know the 
great difference there was in the 
yield of seed from these individual 
plants. The majority of those se- 
lections made about 500 pounds of 
lint per acre, while I had one selec; 
tion to make as high as 900 pounds 
of lint per acre. All had the same 
fertilizers and cultivation, but there 
was the seed from one stalk almost 
doubling the yield of seed from other 
stalks that the year before looked to 
be just as good as the best. 

Unless the farmer has a small 
Plantation gin outfit, or has access 
to one, it is an uphill business to 
keep his improved seed pure, much 
less make any progress as to further 
improvment. The farmer’ should 
own his gin anyway. The gasoline 
engine has made this a very feasible 
proposition. I have been running a 
70-saw gin with one for the past 3 
years, and I find it very satisfactory 
indeed. 

Mix Fertilizers at Home. 











The next great subject to me is 
fertilizers. Our soils are naturally 
very poor, and to get a greater profit 
from the use of improved seed we 
must fertilize well. Nearly all our 
farmers just take what the manufac- 
turers make for them at the lowest 
price per ton. Very few farmers 
have the same grade of land all over 
their farm and for this reason they 
Need different formulas for the 
different grades of land. Each 
year I conduct fertilizer tests on our 
farm and each year on different sec- 
tions of the farm, and by this means 
I know how to mix for best results. 
I consider these tests worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to me each year, be- 
Sides what they are worth to my 
neighbors who become interested 
enough to study the results which I 
Publish in my local paper for their 
benefit. I always buy ingredients 
and do my own mixing. 

I mix in a good tight wagon box 
or body just as we put it out, by put- 


(2) Proper Fertiliza- 


er of cottonseed meal and then a 
layer of potash, repeating these lay- 
ers until body is full. Drive to the 
field, cut directly through these lay- 
ers, mix and put in distributors. This 
way of mixing can be done almost 
as quickly as you can load with 
ready mixed goods and you have 
saved $2 to $5 per ton and you know 
what you have. 


Level and Shallow Cultivation. 


Next comes cultivation. This must 
be of the best, or you lose the start 
you have made, if you began with 
good seed and proper fertilization. 
We break land in fall and winter 
with 2-horse plows, harrow and lay 
off rows with a very small plow, just 
large enough to make rows, In these 
marking-off furrows we run our fer- 
tilizer distributor (usually a Garrett 
machine) and on the foot of this dis- 
tributor we have a harrow plow, 
about a 38-inch gcooter and 14-inch 
heel scrape. ‘The fertilizer falls di- 
rectly behind this narrow plow and 
the heel scrape pulls the dirt back in 
the furrow over the fertilizers, leav- 
ing a very flat, broad furrow. The 
cotton planter is following immedi- 
ately behind planting the seed. This 
gets the cotton planted on or below 
the level. When the plants are up 
they are barred off with a turn plow, 
using a fender board to protect the 
young plants. Cotton is then chop- 
ped to a stand and balance of culti- 
vation is very~ rapid ~-and_ shal- 
low. By this method we destroy 
none of the cotton roots, the cotton 
will stand droughts 50 per cent bet- 
ter and will make fully one-fourth 
to one-third more cotton than the 
old way of planting on high beds. 
We do the work at a great deal less 
expense and hold the moisture better 
and thereby make better crops and 
more money. Of course, on poorly 
drained fields this plan could not be 
followed successfully. 

Summed up we have: (1) good 
planting seed of the variety best suit- 
ed to your section; (2) home-mixed 
fertilizers properly formulated ac- 
cording to the needs of your land; 
(3) level preparation, level planting, 
level, shallow and rapid cultivation, 
and (4) a fine cotton crop made and 
the farmer happy. 

W. F. COVINGTON. 





TWO USEFUL TOOLS. 


They Are the Cutaway Disc Harrow 
and the Planet Jr. Wheel Hoe. 


Two tools which I was strongly ad 
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“WORTH $100.00 EVERY YEAR’ 


These are the words of an intelligent farmer. 
copy of his letter: 


Here is a 


: Louisburg, N. C., Route No. 1, Feb. 14, 1907. 
“Gentlemen : 


I value the Cole Planter more than any I ever saw. I don’t see how I could 
farm without one. It ts worth $100.00 to me every year. 


Yours very truly, EE POLL." 


The statement of one good man carriés great weigh t,and 
when thousands of good men, who have used all kinds of plant- 
ers, agree in saying that the Cole Planter will save enough 
every year to pay for itself one to six times over---surely no 
one can doubt that it pays to use Cole Planters. 

Why is it that you have never even written to us for in- 
formation? You have seen our advertisement for years, and 
yet you have never made a move te profit by it. We want to 
send you more information. If you are willing to receive it, 
please write us a postal or short leiter at once. 


The Cole Manutacturing Co., 


Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PLANT COTTON ONE SEED AT A TIME 
With a Ledbetter 
“One Seed’’ Plant 


The only planter that can plant 
cotton seed, without any prepara-G@& 
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tion of the — a single seed at a WE PAY THE 
time uniformly spaced. It can be tGHT 
set to plant thick or thin—a bushel | sina 

or more of seed to the acre or a Write for 


peck or less, always maintaining 





vised not to buy have turned out to 


place. 
away discharrow and a 
Junior double hand wheel hoe. 

The disc beats anything I have 
tried thus far for fitting land afte: 
it has been plowed and for coveriny 
seed sown broadcast. I also expect 
to use it this season for the cultiva- 
tion of two patches of dewberries. 
The spaces between the rows are so 
full of roots and vines that the ordi- 
nary cultivator does poor work, bu! 
the disc will cut up the obstruction: 
and turn them under without tearing 
them out of the ground as the cul 
tivator does. 

The hand wheel hoe has been very 
useful in the home garden and is one 
of the best constructed tools of it: 
kind I have ever seen. 

WILBERT S. DREW. 





greatest importance in determinin : 
the usefulmess of the farm work 





ting a layer of acid phosphate, a lay- 





horse, 


be among the most useful on the! 
These were a one-horse cut- | 
Planet ; 


The walk is the gait of infinitely. 






the one seed 


the same uniform drop. When set planter book 


to plant thick the seeds fall close Wi il 
together but singly—when planting thin they — giving fu 
are spaced farther apart but without skips. 27? information. 
| F ie: 
| Why : po yo 

There being no bunches of seed every 
Piant plant comes up standing alone, tv 
Cotton 


get sunshine, air and all the nourishment of the soil, mak- 


ing healthy, vigorous plants; they have the strength to with- 


stand excessive rains, drought, cold and other blighting in- 


fluences; they branch low, fruit heavily and mature early; 

they will continue to grow though chopping may be de- 
layed; chopping can be done in half the usual time and 
plants are not injured by careless chopping. 

asz@ P 

i imme2 

This planter has no equal for planting Corn, Peas, Beans, Cane 

and other seeds, large or small—and it plants in plain view, you see every seed before it drops, 

Write for a one seed planter book giving full information, or better, send $14 
and get a planter at once, all freight paid. 


There being no skips, just asingic seed at a time 
regularly spaced, a perfect stand is assured; every foot of 
land is making cotton; you are not working waste land; 
you use less seed and get a better stand. 





Every Planter is Fully Guaranteed. 


| THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 123 Camp St., Dallas, Texas. 
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What Farmers 





Answered by Prof. W. F. Massey Unless Otherwise Stated. 


Want to Know. 








ADOPT A SUITABLE ROTATION. 


The Only Safe and Economical Way 
to Build up the Soil, 

I have some land of dark soil 
with red clay, that with using 
guano, has been making one- 
half bale of cotton to the acre. 
I sowed it in rye last fall and 
have broadcasted manure on it 
this spring. Will you tell me 
what is the best fertilizer I can 
use on it now for cotton? Also 
I have some fresh land with 
black loamy soil with red clay, 
and would like for you to advise 
the best fertilizer for that for 
cotton. Also some mixed red 
land I planted in peas last year 
in rows, gathered the peas and 
cut the vines for hay; have 
broadcasted manure over it, and 
am asking what is best to use 
under that of corn. W. L. 

Granville Co., N. C. 


Where you have spread manure 
for corn or cotton I would use main- 
ly acid phosphate. While your land 
about Franklinton has a good deal 
of potash in it, it is in an insoluble 
state and is very slowly available to 
plants, and it will pay to use a little 
potash. It is always cheaper to get 
potash in the muriate than in kainit, 














wing 
Deere Books 
«if Tell How— 


PRS 


You can get 
a.» them and a 
:. 16-page illustrated 
> farm paper free 
ee ae Don’t miss a! 
ia 7 gh this chance) 
[F interested in farming, get our farm paper. 
You can have it one year absolutely FREE. 
This poor will give you some new ideas. 
No other paper like it. We will also send you 
three mighty nice booklets which show all kinds 
of plows at work in the field. There are 
plows from many foreign lands, also pictures 
of modern walking plows, sulkies, gangs and 


immense steam : tye that turn forty acres a 
day. Get posted. 


: “0 
© Hired Help Costs Big Money “$y 
Your land is high priced and hired help 
expensive. There is only one way to make 
big money~use implements that cut down 
the cost of your crops. Isn’t it true that 
when you break something on a plow it is 
nearly always a cast part? Wherever strain 
comes.on a JOHN DEERE PLOW there you 
will find steel—tool steel. Take any plow that 
has had hard work for five years, put it along 
side of a JOHN DEERE which has been in 
service that long—and see the difference. 
Then there is no paint to cover up poor 
material. You can see the wear and the 
defects. The JOHN DEERE will be solid, 
staunch and ready for the hardest job. Then 
you begin to know that quality counts. 


There is comfort and profit in having good 
plows. You can take pride in owning a 












JOHN DEERE—the standard plow V4 
C4 


the world for two generations. 











will send you the farm paper and 
the three booklets free. All you have to 
do is to write us a postal card and ask for 


Package No. 6 


Mention the number of the package then 
you will get exactly the right stuff, 


[DEERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL. 











|as the kainit has but 12 pounds of 
|; potash per 100 pounds and the muri- 
ate has 50 pounds per 100 pounds, 
and you have to freight but one- 
|fourth as much to get what potash 
| you need. 

If the dark soil with red clay bot- 
tom makes a good weed, I would 
use here only 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 25 pounds of muriate 


of potash per acre. The same for 
the fresh land, and for the corn 
where manure has been spread. Put 


these broadcast, for cotton and corn 
roots run far and wide over the land 
and soon get away from a little in 
the furrows. Then adopt a regular 
rotation of crops, and do not follow 
cotton after cotton. Sow crimson 
clover in the cotton and corn every 
fall and have a winter cover on the 
land. Every corn field here is now 
green with crimson clover. 

With a good rotation of crops, 
growing plenty of forage and feed- 
ing it for manure, and the use of 
only acid phosphate and potash, you 
should soon be able to get a bale or 
more of cotton per acre and 75 bush- 
els of corn, or more. 








Some More Cotton Formulas. 


I would like to know how late 
rye can be turned under for cot- 
ton. I have three acres that 
were in cotton last year. After 
cotton was all picked I plowed 
it up and planted rye. It was 
planted late and has just begun 
to grow. What would be a good 
fertilizer for this plot? I have 
another plot of six acres that 
was in corn last year and peas 
sowed last plowing. What would 
be a good fertilizer for this 
plot? I have another plot that 
was in corn and peas and pea- 
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(PATENTED) 
DOUBLE ACTING—works TO and FROM user 
Keen Cutting Corners—giving THREE tempered edges 


“SAVES ONE-FOURTH IN TIME AND LABOR” 


No progressive farmer should use the old fashion Hoe in 
these days of improved farm implements. 


We want a few testimonials from farmers. Go to your 
dealer; get a JOHN REILY HOE; try it and write us your 
opinion of its practical advantages. For the best letter sent 
us before JULY 1st, next we will give the writer TWENTY- 
FIVE DOLLARS. For the next best Fifteen Dollars. For the 
third best Ten Dollars, and for the next ten best Five Dollars 
each. Open to all, young or old. If your dealer does not have 
the John Reily Hoe send us his name and we will see that | 
you are supplied. ADDRESS 


THE JOHN REILY HOE CO. N w Orleans, U.S. A. 





























In rocky ground 
or clear yound the 


LYNCHBURG CONCAVE SELF-SHARPENING 
PLOW POINT : 


will outlast from two to three points of other — 

i that after doing five times the 

wat of toler pot, the LYNCHBURG CON- 
CAVE is still sharp and good for service. 
is is only an average case 

Every Plow User Wants One 

ho handle this point will command the 

ae ae Yor full laderenailan and Prices 

LYNCHBURG PLOW WORKS 

LYNCHBURG, VA. 

Makers of the celebrated 


Lynchburg Chilled 
Plow 














4&@>Send for our catalogue and name of nea.est Agent if interested in the lightest 
drait, longest wearing Chilled Plow made. 














vine hay. I cut off the hay where 
there was no corn. After peas 
that grew in corn were picked, I 
sowed it down in rye about first 
of December. What would bea 
good fertilizer for this plot? All 
of this land is fairly good land 
with clay foundations. 


2 1 2 ae ON 
Plow the rye down as soon as it is 
necessary to plow for cotton. It 


would have been better had you 
sown some crimson clover with the 
rye, and it would be still better if 
you practiced a good rotation of 
crops and stopped planting cotton 
after cotton. Mix 1,200 pounds acid 
phosphate, 700 pounds’ cottonseed 
meal and 100 pounds of muriate of 
potash for a ton and use 400 pounds 
broadcast for the cotton. For the 
cotton after corn and peas, increase 
the acid phosphate 200 pounds, de- 
crease the cottonseed meal 300 
pounds and increase the muriate of 
potash 100 pounds and use the same 
amount per acre. Same for the pea 
land where the hay was cut. 


Two Bales of Cotton to the Acre. 


I have some fine land that I 
want to plant in cotton, which 
has been making a _ bale per 
acre. Last year it was sown to 
oats, and these followed by peas 
for hay. I am now turning the 
stubble, and would appreciate 
your opinion as to the best fer- 
tilizer to apply? I am thinking 





| of using a mixture of 300 
pounds of acid phosphate and 


| 200 pounds of cotton seed meal 
| per acre, and of top dressing 
| with 100 pounds of nitrate of 

soda. It is clay land. This 
| would make 600 pounds per 

















CHAPPELEAR COMBINED SUBSOILER © 


meena 

\ a PPARMERS and agricultural experts everywhere now realize 
the necessity for DEEP PLOWING, and to meet this de- 
mand, we produced the Chappelear Combination Sub-Soiler 
and Hill-Side Plow. Under tests, it has more than doubled 
crops produced on a given plot of ground. It 
enables the one-horse farmer to get the results of 
the big traction-pulled gang plow, at a price of 
only $5. If you are interested in doubling your crops and 

Saving your lands, write at once for further information. 


Cotton Chopper Co., Atlanta, Ga., Dept. Memphis, Tenn., Dept. S 












MOWING MACHINES DELIVERED AT YOUR DEPOT 


Just spend one cent in money and one minute of time and ask the house of 
ASHTON STARKE, RICHMOND, VA., 
what they will deliver the highest grade Field Mower at your depot for. 

















Five Years of Increasing Demand 


TESTIFY TO THE MERITS OF THE = = — 
TRENT LARIMERS COLATRUBE PR. 7 
OMNI ARIME 


Larimer Ditching Plow 


with subsoil attachment. If you have aieching 
‘to do,this plow’ will save you more mOneY * ces 
\ny implement you have on your farm. Re aa 
cost of digging ditch from one-half to 
thirds. Send for descriptive circular. 


LARIMER MFG. CcCO., 
EOLA, (near Chicago,) TLL. 





the only machine on the market with 


a perfect force feed. It spreads the fer- 
tilizer in a broad band, and covers it. 
The feed once set never changes—not 
affected by the speed of the horse or 
land elevations. The same amount of 











fertilizer on every te og seen -g your FARQUHAR 
yield. Try this machine; it will prove iG 
the balance to you. THRESHING 

MANUFACTURED BY MACHINERY 


Catalogue Free. 


DUNN MACHINERY COMPANY 





JOHN BLUE 
LAURINBURG, N.C. 
Write for circular and prices. 













Dept. “P. F.” 


——— 


ATLANTA, GA. 

















ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. 
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acre. I want to try for: two 
bales of cotton per acre. 
Clarendon Co., S.C. J. M. B. 


Whether that amount of fertilizer 


per acre would depend largely on the 
season, If the summer is very dry, 
it might work more harm than good 
on high clay land. I would assume 
from what you say in regard to the 
land that the chief need now is for 
phosphoric acid. The peas will have 
left you a considerable amount of 
organic nitrogen that will become 
available as the roots decay, and you 
will get more potash in 100 pounds 
of muriate than you will get in 300 
pounds of the kainit, and can save 
freight. I do not believe that you 
ean take the chances with so large 
eu amount of fertilizer with any cer- 
tainty, unless your land is low and 
moist naturally. I would prefer to 
use a mixture of 400 pounds of six- 
teen per cent acid phosphate, 100 
pounds of cotton seed meal and 100 
pounds of muriate of potash per acre 
end then apply the 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda alortgside the cotton 
after it starts. This, with the organ- 
ie nitrogen left by the peas will be 
heavy fertilization and not so apt to 
fire the cotton as the other would in 
dry weather. 





I think you paper the best one that 
comes to our home. I have gained 
much knowledge and encouragement 
from reading its valuable columns.— 





bushe 


Cocke’s Prolific Corn. 


at £2.00 per bushel in theear; limited quantity 
nubbed and shelled. 


~ Peanuts and Stock Peas. 


Fifty bags Bunch Seed Peanuts, medium 
size; 35 or 40 bushels of Stock Peas. 


R. F. D. No. 3. 


Choice Field Selected Seed 


Crib selected $1.50 per 
1 Allf. o. b. Wendell, N.C. 


A. D. ATKINSON, ARCHER, N.C. 





SEED COR 


THE TWO KINDS THAT NEVER DISAPPOINT YOU. | 


I am offering only carefully field selected | 
seed of these varieties at $2.00 per bushel. 


M. C. Reeves, 





WHERE TO BUY BEST FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 











Mount Airy, N. C. 








G. T. DARDEN, 
AHOSKIE, N.C. 





Wri 


Cow Peas For Seed 


te to J. R. Pinkham, Washington, N. C., 


Simpkins’ 


COTTON SEED. 


One thousand bushels of choice, selected, in | 
new, two-bushel bags, at 65c. per bushel f. 0. b. 

Hickory. 
for prices, stating quantity and kind wanted. | HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, N. ¢. 


Cash with order. ‘ 


Horse Tooth and | 
Cocke’s Prolific | 


Prolific 








PLANT Cook’s Improved COTTON 











H. J. F., Woodlawn, Va. 





bushel f. o. b. EF 
Over 1000 bushels for sale. 


CAREY A. WILLIAMS, 
Ringwood, Halifax Co., - 


and make Your Cotton Crop Yield its Part of that 


$500 More a 


It will do it—if you plant this kind. Exacting tests have convinced me, as they have 
others, and will convince you that COOK’S PROLIFIC is 


THE BEST VARIETY GROWN 
Itis a vigorous and persistent bearer and fine yielder—giving go® lint at gin 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 

Bought 500 bushels of me last year and I already have their order for 1909. 

not plant any but THE BEST. 
Select Seed for Planting, almost entirely free from lint—sound as a brickK—$1.00 per 

nfield, N. GC. Freight charges paid on orders of 5 bushels and over. 

Send your orders and checks to 


Year Profit 


You should 


« North Carolina. 


| 
LARNEY 


| 
| 
| 


Every cotton grower, large | 
or small. rich or poor, write to 

B. W. HAWKINS, NONA, GA. 
for history and descriptive cir- 
culars of his Extra Prolific 
Cotton and price of; secd. It’s 
free, and will be worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to you. The 


SE GEE 
| ON Extra Prolific Cotton ma'ures 
quickly, and will make three 


GEES bales per acre. 


IMPROVED 


Cotton Seed, 





First prize from the Planters’ Phosphate 

| Co., of Charleston, and State Fair Association 

for the largest amount of seed cotton raised 

|}on one acre. Fruits very close; very early, 

'and makes 48 pounds of lint to the hundred. 
| Price 75c. per bushel. 


R. B. LARNEY, - - - - Cheraw, S.C 


$1,000 EXTRA 


On 100 Acres of Cotton 


| is worth working for. This may be obtained 
| by planting SHINE’S PROLIFIC SEED. $1.00 
| per bushel, cash. 


J. A. SHINE, Faison, N. C. 


COTTON SEED 


Cook’s Improved and Mortgage Lifter are the 

finest varieties of cotton planted in the South. 
| My seed of both varieties are strictly sound and 
pure and true to name. Put up in new sacks 
and shipped to any address at the following 
| prices: 1 bu. 90c., 5 bu. lots 85e., 10 bu. lots at 
| 80c. per bushel. Write for circular and prices 


| in larger quantities,. M. C. STANTON 














| R. F. D. No. 2, MANSFIELD, GA. 





Mr. Cotton Farmer: 





PROFiTS DEPEND UPON SEED 





Don’t, Don’t Plant Scrub Seed this Year. 


Without one extra lick of labor, or one extra ounce of fertilizer, you can make from 15 to 35 per cent. more cotton by 
planting my carefully selected and improved seed. Of the short staple varieties there is none equal to 


Simpkins’ Prolific Cotton, 


“The Eazliest and Most Prolific Cotton in the South.” 


First Out of 28 Varieties. 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, 





Ten Days Earlier Than King. 


Read What Experts Have to Say Say About it, 


Feb. 16, 1909. 
W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir: I am writing to you 
regarding cotton seed: Simpkins 
Prolific variety. In our variety 
test at the six sub-stations and at 
our home station it averaged first. 
It ranked first at two of the ex- 
periment stations and third at two 
of them and averaged first out of 
28 varieties tried. We are very 
much pleased with it. 
Very truly yours, 
MARTIN NELSON, 
Agronomist. 
Agricultural Expriment Station, 
University of Arkansas. 





Earlier Than the Boll Weevil; a 
Convincing Comparison. 
Whiteville, La., Dec. 15, 1908. 

Dear Sir: Simpkins first year 
seed from North Carolina: Plant- 
ed March 21st; first bloom, May 
28th; yield per acre of seed cotton, 
1,220 pounds, 41 per cent lint. All 
squares destroyed by boll weevil 
after July 15th. 


Nothing but the best Seed sold for planting. Sound and guaranteed to please. 





‘ 


Toole’s Improved first year seed 
from Georgia: Planted March 21st, 
first bloom June 9th; yield per 
acre of seed cotton, 780 pounds, 
39 per cent lint. Ceased bloom- 
ing July 15th, due to boll weevil 
destroying squares. 

Little Giant King, first year’s 
seed from Virginia: Planted March 
21st; first bloom, June 6th; yield 
per acre of seed cotton, 675 
pounds, 37 per cent lint. 

Yours truly, 
J. P. SAVANT. 


Personal Investigation Convinces 
Prof, Barrow. 
Clemson College, S. C., 
Feb. 23, 1909. 

Mr. W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your re- 
quest of several days ago, I beg 
leave to state that I visited Ra- 
leigh some two weeks ago for the 
purpose of investigating the Simp- 
kins seed and to learn whether 
certain parties in Louisiana would 
be justified in ordering these seed 
for their use. Upon investigation 
I learn from other parties besides 
you that the seed that you are now 


carefully bred for a number of 
years, that you had been exercis- | 
ing unusual care in their selection | 
as well as in the storing and keep- | 


ing of the same, and that as far | 


offering for sale had been hag 
| 


quality. 


could be entirely relied upon. Par- | 


ties wishing to purchase Simpkins 
seed can rest assured, in my opin- 





what you represent. 
Yours very truly, 
D. N. BARROW. 


Clemson Agricultural (State A. 


Plants No Other Kind. 
Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 16, 1908. 
W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir: For the past three 
years I have been planting your 
cotton seed on my farm four miles 
southwest of Raleigh, N. C., and 





each year the merits of your seed 


as to myself and my seed. Order quick. Terms Cash. $1.00 per bushel, f. 0. b. Raleigh. 





have become more and more ap- 
parent, 


Three years ago I planted only 


twelve acres from your variety, the 


rest of my farm was planted with 
the best King seed I could buy. 


as human agency could do so, your This afforded me a good opportun- 
seed were pure and of the best) ity to test the two kinds. 


I found 


I learned from disinter-| that the cotton grown from your 
ested parties that you were thor-| seed matured at least two weeks 
oughly reliable in every respect} earlier than the King, which you 
and representations made by you} know jis considered an early va- 


riety. 
The seed are comparatively 
small and the yield at the gin, 


ion, that you will sell them just} both as to quality and quantity, is 
| all that could be desired 


from 38 





| to 40 pounds of lint from a hun- 


| dred pounds of seed cotton. 
Director Agricultural Department, | 


& M.) College. | 


Gsimoasesiren | 





It is 
needless for me to say for the past 
two years I have planted no other 
kind. 

I might add that the A. & M. 
College, with which I am connect- 
ed as teacher, and where we teach 
and study seed selections, has 
planted no other variety for the 
past two years. Yours truly, 

PROF. R. E. L. YATES, 
N. C. Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 


I will satisfy you with references both 


W. A. SIMPKINS, Originator and Introducer, RALEIGH, N.C. 








$100 Reward to any one who will prove that my stock, or any part thereot, zs not pure Simpkins’ Seed, grown and ginned for me. 
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Paint Talks, No. 4—Painting Farm Implements 


Do not buy ‘‘ dipped’’ implements. 


Know beforehand, if possible, that 


: your implements are painted with Pure White Lead and linseed oil. But 
‘ if you cannot be sure when you purchase your implements, at least in 
repainting them you can make sure that nothing but the purest White 


Lead and linseed oil are used. 


The extent to which your implements are exposed 


: to all kinds of weather makes necessary the same Free 
extreme care in painting as you would exercise in |, We have prepared a 
be . . . . . ittie pacKage oO! things 
z painting the exterior of your buildings. The cost bearing on the subject 
of your implements runs into big figures, and the polly een which we 
° ° ca ouse-owners’ 
use of a cheap paint only increases that cost; where- Painting Outfit No. 


as, the use of a good paint keeps y 


in the best repair and pays interest on the invest- 
To be sure you’re getting only the purest 


ment. 
White Lead and linseed oil, look 
Boy Painter trade-mark. 


Meantime, send for our Painting Outfit, and if you need paint 
immediately ask your dealer for White 
Lead with the Dutch Boy Painter Trade- 


mark, It is the comm 


on a business basis. 


Chicago, Cleveland. 
Lewis & Bros. Comps 





terial for farmers who manage their farms 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
An office in each of the following cities: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis; [John T. 


{National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh]. 





Painting Outfit 


It includes: 
1—Book of color 
schemes (state 
whether you wish 
interior or exte- 
rior schemes. 
2—Specifications 
for all kinds of 
painting. 

f 3—Instrument 

on-sense paint ma- for detecting 

adulteration in 


our implements 


for the Dutch 


paint material, 
with directions 
for using it. 


Free on request to 
any reader who asks for 
House-owners’ Paint- 
ing Outfit No. 








any, Philadelphia] ; 














And aie el 
RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
Cooper Bros. 


Raleigh, ° - . N.C. 
Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 








IF YOUVE 
NEVER WORN 









you've yet 
to learn the bodily 
comfort it gives in 
the wettest weather 


The New Models 10 and 11 


REMINGTON 


HAVE 


Every merit that Remington Typewriters 
have always had. 

Every merit that ANY typewriter has ever 
had. 

New and revolutionary improvements which 
NO typewriter has ever had.- 


Model 10, with Column Selector 
Model 11, with Built-in Tabulator 









MADE FOR ——— 
HARD SERVICE 
AND 
GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 


$2300 


AT ALL GOQD STORES 
CATALOG FREE 













f —>—, A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON. U.S.A. 
me TOWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED. TORONTO. CAN 


JOHN WHITE & CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
ESTABLISHED 1687 


Highest market price paid 


raw FURS 


and HIDES 
Wool on 
Commission. 














|Remington Typewriter Co., 


| (Incorporated) 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





Protection Against Fire ! 


| ° 
For North Carolina Farmers. 
—_— 
It need not cost a North Carolina farmer 
more than 15 cents on $100 worth of property, 
| or $1.50 on $1,000. to insure his dwelling, barns, 
stock, etc., per year. There’are 22 counties 
now enjoying protection at this marvelously 
low rate. Iflyou‘are interested write, 
| A. E. S. LINDSEY, Sec., 
Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Asso., 
RALEIGH, N. C, 





THE HOME CIRCLE 














All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘Aunt Mary,’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 











The Height of 


WROTE some lines once on 
a time 
In wondrous merry mood, 
And thought, as usual, men would 
say 
They were exceeding good. 














They were so queer, so very queer, 
I laughed as I would die; 
Albeit, in the general way, 
A sober man am I, 


I called my servant, and he came; 
How kind it was of him, 

To mind a slender man like me, 
He of the mighty limb! 


“These to the printer,” I exclaimed, 
And, in my humorous way, 

I added (as a trifling jest), 
“‘There’ll be the devil to pay.” 


the Ridiculous. 





He took the paper, and I watched, 
And saw him peep within; 

At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 


He read the next; the grin grew 
broad, 
And shot from ear to ear; 
He read the third; a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 


The fourth; he broke into a roar; 
The fifth; his waistband split; 
The sixth: he burst five buttons off, 

And tumbled in a fit. 


Ten days and nights, with 
less eye, 
I watehed that wretched man, 
And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


sleep- 











Dainty Desserts 


of Many Hinds. 





How to Make a Number of 


the Most Tempting and Most 


Wholesome, 
By MRS. W. N. HUTT. 


TAD] VERY easy thing it is, as a 
rule, to say what we shall 
a have for the main part of din- 
ner, but just why it is so difficult 
to decide on what desserts we shall 
have is hard to say. Perhaps it is 
because there ig such a variety from 
which to choose. The basis of all 
dessert# is sugar with fruits and 
their fuices, eggs, milk, butter, flour, 
nuts amd flavoring to add_ taste, 
beauty, and variety. The day when 
people thought of sugar as a condi- 
ment instead of a food has been long 
gone. It is now everywhere recog- 
nized as a cheap and easily absorbed 
source of heat and energy for the 
body. 

Just a word about the history of 
sugar may be interesting. Sugar 
from the cane was known in China 
fully two thousand years before it. 
was known in Europe. Merchants 
brought it west with spices, perfumes 
and ether rare and costly merchan- 
dise. For centuries it was used ex- 
clusively in medicines and was called 
“Indian salt.” 

About the time the Canary Islands 
were discovered, in the 14th century, 
it was brought from India and began 
to be used by the well-to-do. The 
superstitious, however, preferred to 
use honey because sugar was ‘not 
natural’ and was the “product of 
forced invention.” It was in 1749 
that a German chemist discovered 
that beets contained crystallizable 
sugar, since which time its price has 
gredually dropped from _ forty-five 
cents a pound to its present value. 


Different Kinds of Desserts. 





Of desserts we have to choose from, 
hot puddings with their sauces, cold 


hours and served with cream sauce. 
In it are 8 cups butter, 2-3 cup 
sugar, 1 egg, 1 cup milk, 2% cups 
flour, 4% teaspoons baking powder, 
2% squares Baker’s Chocolate and 
¥% teaspoon salt. 

To make the cream sauce: Cream 
¥% cup butter, add gradually 1 cup 
sugar and % teaspoon vanilla, then 
mix it with '4 cup of heavy cream. 

The chief things to remember in 
making batter puddings, if you de- 
sire a spongy, even-grained texture, 
are to cream the butter, add sugar 
gradually, then the yolks of the eggs, 
beaten or unbeaten, then milk and 
flour alternately, that the mixture 
may not separate. Add the baking 
powder to all, not a cup of, the flour, 
and do not get careless about sifting 
the flour well. Run a knife or some- 
thing over the top of the spoon or 
cup to be sure that the measures are 
level. 





Souffiles. 

A lemon or chocolate or fruit or 
coffee souffle is good but must be 
eaten as soon as taken out of the 
oven. Prune souffie is the exception 
as it may be prepared the day be- 
fore. 

Lemon souffle is made by beating 
the yolks of 4 eggs until thick and 
lemon colored, then beating in 1 cup 
sugar and the gratéd rind and juice 
of one lemon. Beat the whites of 
4 eggs until dry and then fold (not 
stir) into the mixture. .Turn into a 
buttered baking dish, Set in a pan 
of hot water and bake in a moderate 
oven until firm, which will be about 
half an hour. Souffles as well as 
baked custard should not have a hot 
oven. Foamy sauce goes well with 
this pudding. 





desserts, such as gellatins, whips and | 


custards, frozen desserts and pastry. 

In hot desserts there are the rice 
and bread puddings, so dear to the 
heart of our childhood. Both are 
made from milk, sugar, eggs, flavor- 
ing and big fat raisins, while in one 
is put well-cooked rice and in the 
other stale bread. Sometimes on a 
cold day in winter a Brown Betty 
with its layers of bread crumbs and 
apples sprinkled with cinnamon and 
sugar is particularly relished, espe- 
cially by the children. Baked apples 
are always good. Children are par- 
ticularly found of chocolate pudding 





steamed in a buttered mould for two 


Cold Desserts. 


The cold desserts that we can pre- 
| pare the day before are a joy indeed. 
| Prune whip is good, as are also com- 
| binations of oranges, pineapples, ap- 
ples, cherries, cocoanuts or any fresh 
| fruit. - 

| Men may make fun of gelatins all 
| they wish, but we women like them 
|——the gelatins, I mean. 

Always soak gelatin in cold wa- 
| ter, dissolve it in hot water, but nev- 
ler boil it. It is usually safe to add 
| the juice of a lemon to a recipe to 
|hide any little gelatin taste there 
|might be. All fruits may be used 


| 
| 
| 
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with gelatin except pineapple, and 
that contains a substance tliat di- 
gests the gelatin and liquifies it. 

To make patterns on the outside 
of the mould, dip the fruit in the 
gelatin and stick it on the side of the 
cold dish which must then be filled 
very slowly with the rest of the mix- 
ture so as not to disarrange the pat- 
tern. 

To remove the gellatin from mould 
dip it quickly in hot water and in- 
vert on a dish. 

Any gelatin flavored with lemon 
juice and mixed with fruit is good. 

To Make Orange Charlotte.— 
Soak 1-3 box gelatin in 1-3 cup cold 
water, dissolve in 1-3 cup boiling 
water, strain and add 1 cup sugar, 
3 tablespoons lemon juice, 1 cup 
orange juice and pulp. Put in cool 
place and when set beat it until 
quite broken. Then add the beaten 
whites of 3 eggs and fold in a cup 
of whipped cream. Line the mould 
with sections of orange, turn in the 
mixture and chill. This is relished 
by a convalescent. 


Pies of Various Kinds. 


The poor, old pie—there never was 
a dietitian who had a good word to 

say for it. We have enough of the 
Adam and Eve in us, however, to eat 
the apple pie and say it is good, even 
if the demon of indigestion gets us 
afterward. Now there is pastry and 
pastry. If one fails, it is usually be- 
cause she takes two much pains and 
cannot overcome the habit of rolling 
it with force. Work quickly and 
lightly and have everything just as 
cold as possible. There is too little 
space to say half that should be said, 
so I will just give this, which I have 
always found a good recipe: 1% 
cups flour, % teaspoon salt, 144 cup 
lard, % cup butter, and enough cold 
water to make a stiff dough. If pos- 
sible work in the shortening with a 
knife instead of the fingers. Bake 
in a rather hot oven. 

A good lemon filling for one pie: 
Mix well % cup sugar, 2 tablespoons 
corn starch, two tablespoons flour 
and a pinch of salt. Pour all into % 
cup boiling water and stir; cook two 
minutes. Add the grated rind of 1 
lemon, 2 egg yolks, 1 teaspoon butter 
and 3 tablespoons lemon juice. Turn 
into a pastry shell already baked. A 
MIneringue over the top adds much to 
the appearance: 

Beat the whites of 2 eggs, add 5 
tablespoons sugar and 1 teaspoon 
lemon juice. Pile on the pie and 
bake in a moderate oven from 8 to 
12 minutes. 

Ices. 


Soon will the days be here when 
lemonade and ice cream will appeal 
to us. Ices are cheap and delicious, 
if the ice is obtainable at all, and 
they are certainly easy to prepare. 

Here is good recipe for Mint Ice: 
Make a syrup of 2 cups sugar and 
4 cups water, let boil 20 minutes and 
Cool. Put a handful of mint in a 
Saucepan, bruise and beat (not boil) 
It, strain off the liquor and add it 
to the syrup with 2 cup lemon juice. 
Cool, Strain and freeze. The grated 
Tinds of 2 oranges with 2 cups or- 
ange juice might be substituted for 
the mint; or 2 cups’ strawberries 
crushed very fine with the amount of 
lemon reduced to 2 tablespoons make 
& delicious dessert. Three measures 
of ice to one of salt gives a smooth 
fine texture in freezing, 

Hygienically speaking ice- 
creams, etc., cannot be recommend- 
= as they temporarily retard diges- 
ton; but they are cool, refreshing 
and nourishing when slowly taken, 


and are of inestimable value in the 
Sick room. 


ices, 


We can ha 
With an 
Abbott. 





ve no free State except 
educated people.—Lyman 


‘‘“What do You do 





N GIVING a further answer to 
v5 the question, ‘““‘What do you 
do in the country?” [see Miss 
Hinton’s introductory note in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer.--Editor ] 
let us begin by saying that a lady, 
whose abode is beyond the shadows 
of other dwellings, to whom shall be 
given the title ‘“‘Lady of the Wilder- 
ness” (believing the unenlightened 
will consider it an appropriate one) 
should keep posted on the vital ques- 
tions of the day. In her home should 
be found newspapers and numerous 
magazines, and while she may not 
read many of the new books that are 
“worth while,’ reviews of them will 
be familiar through the pages of pe- 
riodicals. Her knowledge is well 
grounded in’ history, biography and 
travel, with dabblings in science, 
poetry and the languages. Close con- 
tact with our little feathered friends 
arouses interest in ornithology and 
causes one to realize their value. 














The City Woman’s Oft-Repeated Question Answered and Some 
of the Deeper Pleasures of Country Living Pointed Out. 





By MISS MARY HILLIARD HINTON, WAKE CoO., N. C. 





in the Country ?’’ 


As it is not always convenient to go 
into town for shopping—‘‘the horses 
being in the plow,” or otherwise in 
use on the farm, why not order by 
mail the needed material from the 
stores of our own towns, or, if the 
orders cannot be filled there, from 
the department stores of the large 
cities? 

The Lady of the Wilderness takes 
advantage of the golden gift of time 
in the development of her talents. 
Should she be musical she keeps up 
better her vocal and instrumental 
music. If the artistic rests within 
her soul, she paints in oils and wa- 
ter colors—in innumerable ways or- 
namenting her home—following the 


different branches of photography, 
pyrography, stencilling and wood 
carving. 


Floriculture and horticulture ap- 
peal to every lover of nature. There 
must be a pit, or green-house, for 
the potted plants, a collection of 





Asvisitors are.not hourly announced 


ferns for the house and a flower gar- 





inforcement that saved the day 
When the skirmish was over 


since you studied calculus!”’ 
culus is for?’’ 


he wrote: 


econemist. 
education. A woman is urged 
dry or dining-room. 


skilful 
Companion. 





Education and Housework. 





HERE had been a domestic crisis in the Weeks family. 
The maid of all work had been ill; company had arrived 
unexpectedly, and the weather was very hot. 
ence Weeks had just come home from college, and proved a re- 


believe you sweep and dust and cook and wash dishes better 


‘Why net mother?” answered the girl. 


Geod George Herbert exhorted women to devout service when 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws. 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


Today his voice is echoed by the educator and the political 
To be able to do what needs to be done, and to do it 
at a minute’s notice, is to be the most perfect product of modern 


earlier times, but by every social consideration as well. 
a woman can read Greek or calculate an eclipse makes her more, 
not less, ready for service in an emergency in kitchen or laun- 
That she knows how to use her head and 
her hand for large matters is ground for expecting her to be 
in small ones when occasion requires.—The Youth’s 


But Flor- 


for the tired mother. 
her mother said: ‘Florence, I 


“Isn’t that what cal- 





+—T H E—— 


Selection 


of a piano is very much like 
the choice of friends. 

The more care exercised 
in the selection, the more 
certain we are of lasting 
friendship; and the greater 
one’s refinement and educa- 
tion, the more judgment is 
displayed in the choice of 
friends. é. 

The selection and exclu- 
sive use of Stieff Pianos in 
many of the greatest edu- 
cational institutions in the 
United States is a source of 
gratification to us, and we 
feel justly proud of the fact 
that in about two hundred 
colleges we have more than 
one thousand Stieff pianos. 
There must be a reason. 


INVESTIGATE! 








CHAS. 'M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw, and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 

















to it not alone by religion, as in 
That 











intercourse can be maintained with 
the outer world through letters, 
keeping one in as close touch as 
through conversation. Blessed in- 
deed should be the statesmen who 
have labored for the rural free deliv- 
ery, thereby placing this means of 
entertainment and improvement 
witihin the reach of all and remov- 
ing the isolation of many districts. 
It is the greatest gift yet bestowed 
by the United States Government. 

If the Lady of the Wilderness has 
any definite purpose or talent, 
through this meaus she constantly 
meets interesting people from all sec- 
tions of the land. Occasionally she 
may appear in print if the pen is 
a favorite companion. Short stories, 
poems, novels, biographical and his- 
torical sketches—the work of the 
Lady of the Wilderness—are con- 
stantly being published. 

Living out of easy reach of dress- 
makers, one necessarily falls into the 
habit of studying dress and fash- 
ions and in time becomes a skilled 
needlewoman and an excellent mo- 
diste. Dainty embroidery and vari- 
ous articles of fancy work are fash- 
ioned by her deft fingers at Christ- 
mas and at other seasons, while 





the table and house are also adorned. 





den, or beds, for the roses, peren- 
nials and annuals. What company— 
what a well-spring of joy these pre- 
cious flowers can be! The house is 
beautified with their presence, and 
friends and invalids at a distance 
may revel in the wealth of their fra- 
grance of color. Plant life makes 
botany a most engrossing study, fa- 
miliarizing the student with the rare 
woodland species. 


Under the head of work the house- 
hold comes first. Looking after the 
establishment fills much of each day. 
The difficulty of securing the services 
of different classes of workmen 
causes the Lady of the Wilderness to 
become an adept in the use of the 
whitewash and paint brushes, some- 
times putting in panes of glass and 
papering walls—thereby often prov- 
ing that ‘“‘necessity is the mother of 
invention.” There is a beautiful, his- 
toric, colonial home in the Old Do- 
minion that has been kept in good 
condition through the energy of its 
young daughters. 

As the summer advances fruits 
must be preserved, pickles made and 
vegetables canned. The dairy re- 
quires the personal supervision of 














10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
on Reprepaid, “DONE 


“A b hry el re) 
jepos: 
» \\ PAY A if you are not 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
DO NOT a bicycle or @ pulr 
of tires trom anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 


catalogs illustrating every kind 
sm bicycle, and have learned our unheard be] 
and marvelous 


prices new offers. 
ONE CEN 


is all it will cost you to 

write s postal and every- 

LMS thing will be sent you free postpaid by 

ae return mail. You will get much valuable ine 

formation. Do not wait, write it now. 

b RES, Coaster-Brakes, Built 
ap-Wheels and all sundries at half usual prices. 


MEAD GYCLE GO. Dept.1282 CHICAGO 








ONE YEAR 10 RURAL GEORGIAN FREE 


AND TEN POST CARDS mmummm 


If you send us the names and addresses of 
20 R. F. D. Men or farmers, and 10 cents, 
we will send the Rural Georgian, the great De- 
partment monthly, 1 year, 10 lovely post 
cards and enter your name in our Post 
Card Exchange. Money returned if not 








pleased. The Rural Georgian, 364 4th Av., Gainesville, Ga. 








ITALIAN BEES 
And Beekeepers’ Supplies for Sale. 


Eggs from my best strain layers of the Sil- 
ver Laced Wyandottes and the Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. A card will bring my cata- 
logue. 

N. V. LONG, Biscoe, N. C. 





oBacco FACTORY wants salesmen: good pay, 
steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box H 44, Danville, Va. 


WANTED 4 G00D BLACKSMITH 


Man with family preferred. 
Address 
acres; only one sup- 


BOX 32, CAMERON, N. C. 
DAIRY FARM plying city of 6,000. 


Selling on account of owner's health. 

MONROE INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT CO., Monroe. N.C 
canvassing for us to 
complete your edu- 


MAKE MONEY cation, buy a home 


or startin business. P. B. R. MOSS, Chase City, Va. 





fully equipped; 230 
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We Caneaes ‘Gu Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 
subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“Tam writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 








More Cotton Per Acre, the Easiest 


Means of Increasing Profits. 





HE average production of cotton per acre 
in The Progressive Farmer territory, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia, according to the last Census Report, was 
.38 of a bale. In other words, 2 3-5 acres are re- 
quired to produce a bale of cotton. While this is 
the average, we have no hesitation in stating that 
one bale of cotton per acre on an entire farm is 
not a difficult agricultural proposition, and one 
which any man of average intelligence and with 
average land can soon solve. We know that it is 
easy and that the average man can do it, because 
we have never visited a neighborhood in the Cotton 
Belt (and we have been over all of it except 
Texas), where we did not find some man doing it. 
This is the best and most positive evidence that 
others can do it. 

How is this increased yield to be brought about? 
By a good crop rotation; more stable manure and 
more intelligent fertilization; better seed and im- 
proved varieties; and better cultivation. 

The need of crop rotation by the cotton farmer 
is not because of the plant food which is removed 
from the soil through the lint. 











at ruling commercial prices. 


The reason that crop rotation is essential to in- 
creased production on the average farm is that 
cotton being cultivated until late in the season 
there is no humus-making material left to turn 


uuder for replenishing the supply which our long 


great need of our soils is humus, or rotting vege- 
table matter, and without a humus-supply rotation 
the average farmer will not furnish his soil with 


this need. 


One-third the land now planted in cotton can,| we rode some miles through the cotton fields and 


in five years, be economically made to produce a 
much cotton as all of it now produces, so there i 


no excuse for a failure to rotate our crops in such 


manner as will best increase soil fertility. 





A Victory for Southern Farmers. 














Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration Work whic 


In fact, if the 
stalks and seed are all returned to the soil the 
plant food taken from the land by a bale of cotton 
is very small and does not exceed 50 cents in value 


)| FEW weeks ago The Progressive Farmer|teams and inefficient plows doing poor plowing, of 
his planting on ill-prepared soil with a little drib- 

‘ ble of unpaid-for fertilizer scattered in the rows, 
appeal for a larger appropriation for the) > ine long, wearisome days of hand labor and Z 
siow, tiresome cultivation with unimproved and 


sent to each Southern Senator an earnest 


A. Knapp We believe that no money spent by 
State National Government is doing more for 
the cause of agricultural progress and Southern 
upbuilding, and we appealed to each Senator to 
make a fight to increase the appropriation from 
$150,000, as provided in the House bill, to $250,- 
000, as asked for by Dr. Knapp. Nearly every 
Senator replied, heartily approving the idea, and 
Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, who led the 
fight for the increase when the joint committee of 
the two Houses met had most enthusiastic sup- 
port from all Southern members. The following 
telegram indicates the result: 


“Held for demonstration work $75,000 of in- 
crease asked for. 
“Bill agreed on carries $225,000. 

F, M. SIMMONS.” 


This insures a notable extension of Demonstra- 
tion Work in the South and The Progressive 
farmer is glad to have played some part in bring- 
ing about this result. 





Cost of Production the First Con- 
sideration. 








ous movements for the control of the price 
of cotton too often lose sight of the fact 
that a product “well bought is half sold.” 

On one occasion we heard the leader of a great 
cotton growers’ movement seriously declare that 
we knew enough about making cotton and that 
all the South needed now was to get the worth of 
her great staple product. We should not miss any 
opportunity to strengthen and improve our mar- 
keting, but it is the height of absurdity to neglect 
the production side. The man who makes his cot- 
ton for 6 cents a pound, no matter how high the 
selling price, has just 4 cents a pound greater 
profit than the man who makes it at a cost of 10 
cents. Likewise the man who makes a bale to the 
acre will make a greater profit than the man who 
makes but half a bale. It is, therefore, nonsense, 
if not something worse, for any man to claim that 
we know enough about making cotton already, so 
long as it requires, on an average, two and one- 
half acres of land to produce a bale of cotton. 
We have much yet to learn about marketing 
crops, but not more than we still need to learn 
about producing them. The latter is largely an in- 
dividual matter, while the former is almost en- 
tirely one of co-operation. The one we can do with- 
out the assistance of our fellow-producers, while 
the other is largely beyond our individual influ- 
ence. The one requiring combined action is, there- 
fore, the more difficult to accomplish; hence, let 
no one neglect an opportunity to give his aid to 
any movement which will make for co-operative 
action in the marketing of the South’s greatest 
heritage. But for immediate, large and profitable 
results, let us not fail to produce our cotton at 
the least possible cost by making the highest 
possible yield per acre. 


re) VER-enthusiastic supporters of the vari- 














This Week and Next. 














same general conclusion. 


the cotton crop on page 13, but the other day as 


g| looked out across wide acres where the bare, life- 
less soil told of a sad lack of humus, where the 
useless ridges across the field told of cultivation 
with a one-horse plow, where the scrubby stalks 
still standing told of yields of 175 or 200 pounds 
to the acre, we could not help feeling that an- 
other picture of the cotton growed might be paint- 
ed, and one of a very different sort—a picture 
which would show the poor planter with his light 


h 





is accomplishing such marvelous results in the 


end that scarcely paid for the season’s labor. To 
the man who does such work as this, cotton grow- 
ing must be a veritable realization of the long 
deferred hope that ‘‘maketh the heart sick,’ in- 
stead of the profitable business it should be. 
Next week will be our “Corn Special,” and for 
it we have already several papers of much inter- 
est; one telling of seed selection by Dr. D. N. 
Barrow, one on the same subject by Professor 
Massey, one telling how a woman made twice as 
much corn as her neighbors, and others of equal 
help and timeliness. 





Editorial Notes. 





scrub stock, scrub poultry, scrub seed, and 
scrub farming. With that sort of work in- 
deed, ‘‘what hath a man of all his labor, and of 
the vexation of his heart, wherein he hath labored 
under the sun’’? 


E ET’S have done with scrubs this year— 











& 
North Carolina Education is urging all teachers 
to have some doctor make a talk in every public 
school at least once a month. The idea is an ex- 
cellent one and ought to be pushed along. 


ot 
We are very anxious to make The Progressive 
Farmer of greater usefulness to the farm women. 
Get your wife to reading Mrs. Hutt’s articles, and 
get her to write us on any subject in which she is 
interested. 

& 
Prof. Z. V. Judd, Superintendent of Schools for 
Wake County, is doing a splendid work in his ad- 
vocacy of the school farm idea. ‘‘Four acres for 
every school’’ is his motto.. We shall print later 
a more extended notice of this progressive move 
ment as fostered by this progressive superinten- 
dent. 

& 
Maybe you liked our ‘‘Poultry Special,’’ but it 
will not do you much good unless you quit raising 
mongrel stock. Order some purebreds and get 
ready for better things. A lawyer said to us last 
week: “I fool with some chickens in my baci- 
yard as a sort of hobby, and incidentally make $15 
a month out of them.” 

4 
“We are going to have a road bond election tn 
my township next month,” said Mr. R. B. White, 
of Louisburg, the other day, ‘‘and every man who 
reads The Progressive Farmer is on the good roads 
side.”” The Progressive Farmer Family is made 
up of pretty progressive people not only about 
farming but about everything else. 

at 
About those trial subscribers you sent—there 
were so many of them that our machinery was 
simply not equal to the task of printing papers 
enough, hence many subscriptions are late in be- 
ginning, but we shall try to send to every man ten 
weeks from the time his subscription starts. If 
any man is not satisfied, let him simply say, “I 
think I ought to have the paper ...... weeks 
longer,’”’ and he shall have it. 


& 


It makes us sick to see so many farmers burning 
off grass, broomsedge, corn stalks, and all sorts 


OTTON is a great big subject to the South- of matter that would rot quickly and build up our 
ern farmer, and we have left unsaid many waste lands. ? 
things that might well be said in a ‘‘Cotton tries to build it uP by putting humus (vegetable 
Special.”” What we have tried to impress upon matter) into it again, and yet after she does & 
each is the part he, as an individual, must play in hard year’s work, some unthinking farm hand 
getting more profit out of his cotton crop. Our 
.|“$500 More a Year” article goes, we think, to the] YOTS¢ Shape than before. 
hot and moist seasons so rapidly exhaust. The] Very bottom of the subject, and Professor Massey’s 
inspiring paper on ‘‘The Best Money Crop in the 
World”? emphasizes the same idea and reaches the 


Turn out an old field and Nature 


comes along, burns it all up, and the land is in 
When shall we quit 
such things? at 
*““You do well to push the spraying idea,’’ said a 
Chattanooga, Tenn., man in our office the other 


That is an interesting picture of the growing of day. “Ican buy good oranges in Chattanooga two 


for five, but good apples cost five cents a piece— 
and they come from Washington and Oregon, 
while we are right on the edge of one of the 
greatest apple growing regions in America if the 
farmers would only spray their trees and use some 
care in packing. Some of the Western States cut 
down a man’s orchard if he refuses to spray and 
thereby makes it a breeding place for insects and 
diseases.”’ 





A Thought fer the Week. 





\g| E WHO gives us better homes, better books, 
better tools—a fairer outlook and a wider 
hope-—him will we crown with laurel.— 














often unsuitable tools, of the scanty yield at the|halph Waldo Emerson. 
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“What’s The News?” 




















Congress Adjourns. 
7a"), ONGRESS has adjourned, but our breathing 
'& spell will be brief, as the Sixty-first Con- 
gress is called to meet in special session 


March 15th. This short session did very little but 


plan how to spend the people’s money. Time]of the appointment of negroes to office, President 


was—and not so long ago either—when “a billion 
dollar Congress” startled the Nations; now we 
bave billion dollar sessions—two-billion dollar 
Congresses. And how the people would howl if 
the money came through direct taxation instead of 
being secretly abstracted from their pockets in the 
shape of a thousand noiseless tariff and revenue 
taxes: ‘‘pulling teeth without pain” is an old art 
among the men who raise our National revenues. 

Congress spent most of the time fussing 
with Roosevelt, when it was not considering ap- 
propriation bills, and meanwhile a great many 
measures affetcing the public welfare were 
neglected-——the postal savings bank, the child labor 
bill, the parcels post, the plan for protecting the 
people against the exploitation of water rights, 
tariff revision, forest preservation, measures. 
against gambling in cotton futures, etc. The bill 
providing for the admission of New Mexico and 
Arizona as States also failed, but we do not 
think this a misfortune. The long wrangle about 
the Brownsville negroes ended at last in the 
passage of a resolution authorizing their re-enlist- 
ment where they prove their innocence. This at 
least may comfort Senator Foraker in his enforced 
retirement from the Senate. 

& 


President Taft’s Inaugural Address. 
}e RESIDENT TAFT’S inaugural address is a 
Be plain, business-like, common-sense docu- 
ment—not brilliant or sensational, nor yet 
The new President declares un- 
equivocally for carrying out the policies of the 
Roosevelt administration, for a proper regulation 
of trusts, a prompt and reasonable revision of the 
tariff, a strong navy, the policy of conserving our 
natural resources, for postal savings banks and an 
inheritance tax, free trade with the Philippines, 
ship subsidies (we are sorry to say), protection of 
aliens, and against curtailing the power of injunc- 
tion in labor disputes. Concerning the tariff, 

President Taft declares for a law which will— 
“afford to labor and to all industries in this 
country, whether of the farm, mine or factory, 
protection by tariff equal to the difference be- 
tween the cost of production abroad and the 
cost of production here, and have a provision 
which shall put into force, upon executive de- 
termination of certain facts, a higher or maxi- 
mum tariff against those countries whose 
trade policy toward us equitably requires 

such discrimination.” 
& 
Taft and the South. 


vi R. TAFT gives no inconsiderable part of his 
IN Message to a very carefully-worded discus- 

~ — sion of the negro question and the South. 
“My chief purpose,’’ he says, “‘is not to effect a 
change in the electoral vote of the Southern 
States,’’ but ‘‘an increase in the tolerance of politi- 
cal views of all kinds and their advocacy, and the 
existence of a respectable political opposition in 
every State; even more than this, to an increased 
feeling on the part of all the people in the South 
that this Government is their Government, ana 
that its officers in their States are their officers.” 

Without violating the Fifteenth Amendment, 
he points out, it is possible to exclude the ignorant 
or otherwise objectionable of both races from the 
franchise, and because of this feeling, South- 
ern interest in the negro has grown more kindly. 
Of the Fifteenth Amendment, he says further: 


disappointing. 





a it had not been passed, it might be 
difficult now to adopt it; but with it in our 


fundamental law, the policy of Southern leg- 
islation must and will tend to obey it, and so 
long as the statutes of the States meet the 
test of this Amendment, and are not other- 
wise in conflict with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, it is not the dispo- 
sition or within the province of the Federal 
Government to interfere with the regulation 
by Southern States of their domestic af- 
fairs.’’ 


Going further and taking up the direct question 


Taft declares that men of ability among the ne- 
groes should be recognized by the Government; 
still (as a result of stirring up race feeling) the 
negro is likely to get more harm than good from 
appointments in communities especially hostile to 
negro officials. Evidently, Mr. Taft would dislike 
to force a Crum upon a community like Charles- 
ton—and it is interesting to speculate upon what 
course he would have taken had not the negro 
collector voluntarily resigned last week to save 
Taft this embarrassment. 


a 7 

The Tariff and the Farmer. 

INT’ O OTHER public question is likely to be so 
JIN much discussed this month as the tariff. 
The present Dingley rates are acknowl- 
edged by all parties and all interests to be vicious 
and indefensible, and the burden of them has fall- 
en most heavily on the farmer. A good example of 
how it has worked is afforded by this statement 
of Mr. H. E. Miles, President of the National As- 
sociation of Implement and Vehicle Manufactur- 
ers: 

“T have made money every year out of the 
tariff graft—not much, but still a little. 

“The tariff barons raised their price $50,- 
000 to me. I made a charge against the job- 
ber of $60,000, and I know that he charged 
more than $70,000 for the $60,000 he paid 
me. Before reaching the consumer the $50,- 
000 charge became about $100,000, to be 
paid by the agricultural consumer. 

“The manufacturer who would prosper 
must make a double profit—one bythe 
shrewd management of his business, and an- 


other by still shrewder manipulation in 
Washington. 





needing only 20 per cent, they gave us a 
Congressional permit, if not an invitation, to 
consolidate, form one great trust, and ad- °- 
vance prices 25 per cent, being the difference 
between the 20 per cent needed and the 45 
per cent given.” 

ut ° 


The Legislature Adjourns. 
wR HE North Carolina Legislature has ad- 
\ 





journed after a rather uneventful session. 
There is little, either good or bad, to 
make it memorable. One of its most meritorious 
acts was the passage Saturday night of the bill 
enlarging the powers, and the appropriations, of 
the State Board of Health, which means that 
North Carolina will now start on a great cam- 
paign against the preventable diseases which have 
heretofore taken such heavy toll in human life. 
The new law for the inspection of kerosene oils 
will insure the people a better quality, but this 
inspection tax should not be made a source of 
revenue since it must come from the poorest 
class of our people. The new drainage law is 
a wise one, and will insure the reclamation of 
valuable lands in Eastern North Carolina. The 
failure of the Senate to pass the child labor bill, 
mild as it was—a compromise agreed upon by 
representatives of the manufacturers themselves 
—was a shameful truckling to money as against 
human rights. For the roads and the forests 
practically nothing was done, the Senate defeat- 
ing the highway commission bill by a tie vote. 
Appropriations are large, but for good purposes: 
our A. & M. College gets increased help, the pub- 
lic schools $25,000 more, pensions $50,000 more, 
and the charitable institutions quite large in- 
creases. The movement to put all State and 
county officers on a salary basis made little prog- 
ress, chiefly because the voters at home have not 
been aroused to its importance, but the Legisla- 
ture ought to have ended the fee system for 
solicitors. In the matter of anti-trust legislation 
nothing was done—partly, no doubt, because of 
trust influence, but largely, too, because of the 
feeling that these corporations of National scope 
can be properly regulated only by National laws. 
The Prohibition law was not touched, and a bill 
was passed making it the duty of sheriffs, depu- 
ties and public officers to search for blockade 
stills, a fee of $20 being allowed for each cap- 














“When Congress gave us 45 per cent, we _ 


ture. . 








Cotton From Planting to Picking: A Pen Picture. 





O every boy born and bred in the Southern 


he is big enough to roll in its billowy heaps 
in the ‘‘cotton house” or go out into the June cot- 
ton field to find the first white bloom for his fath- 
er, or ride to the gin on the big two-horse wagon- 


fleece new-gathered from the autumn fields. 
White or black, if his father is not of unusual 


of cultivation is familiar to him. 


to plow the cool fresh earth in early spring; helps 
haul out the great loads of manure from the barn; 
brings in the malodorous loads of fertilizer from 
the nearest village; helps roll the planting seed in 
wet ashes, so that the dry lint may not hold them 
together in bunches. For planting time is now at 
hand: the dogwoods are blossoming; the first tur- 
tle-dove has been heard; the fisherman has begun 
to tell of satisfactory catches in nearby streams; 
“(Tnele Isaac’? and “‘Black Bob’’ dispute wisely as 
to whether this phase of the moon portends warm 
or cool weather, wet or dry. 

For the cottonseed must be ready to ‘‘come up” 
as soon as all danger of frost is passed; and now 
the rows, ridged and waiting, are opened, and 
fertilizer and seed distributed. Then the long 
green lines of two-leaved plants bursting the 
hard seed-covering they have pushed above ground 
-—and the grass that will not let them be and that 
we have always with us. Chopping then—white 
and black, old and young, everybody strong enough 
to handle a hoe. And the plants flourish under 
the summer sun; now hoe-hands report that some 
plants have ‘‘seven leaves,’ then that limbs have 
come, and squares and finally the anxiety as to 








bed which the hands have packed with the snowy 


first bloom, or which one in the county shall send 


States it is a magical word from the time] the first one to the editor of the county paper. 


Weeks, then, of budding and blooming and 
growing, the thrifty branches bedecked with white 
blooms that opened this morning and red blooms 
of yesterday and becoming heavy now with green 
and growing bolls. 
Then on the lowest stalks the bolls begin to 
open—and now who will gin the first bale? 

The women in the towns begin to tremble for 
their negro cooks, and employers of colored men 


wealth, he early begins to labor with his OWN]also begin to scent danger. 
hands in making the crop; and the entire process 


For the coronation of King Cotton is at hand; 
and all the sons and daughters of Ham must dance 


Long before he leaves off knee-pants he learns | attendance. 


Cotton-picking has an irresistible attraction for 
all negroes, especially when the picking is done 
in groups, and though they stay in town even 
through the watermelon season, cotton-picking is 
likely to lure them back to the farms. 

“The real depth of feeling,” as some one has 
said, ‘‘the sheer abandon and proper stage setting, 
does not come until September has touched the 
cotton fields and the great hearts of the maturing 
bolls burst with joy. That is the supreme mo- 
ment, and the beautifully blended voices of the 
negro cotton-pickers of the South is a sound once 
heard never to be forgotten. One cannot find any 
adjective to express the wild untutored beauty of 
it. It is a chant of inexpressible rhythm, with a 
aiote of sadness and mingled hope and regret, and 
one cannot stop without burdening it with that 
indefinable qualification—and callng it weird— 
ae eae these days and nights filled with song and 
Jaughter and the nimble plying of fingers set to 
music that is perhaps a lone relic of a long forgot- 
ten Congo.’——-From ‘Cotton: Its Cuitivation, 
Marketing, Manufacture, and the Problems of the 
Cotton World,” by Clarence H. Poe and C. W. Bur- 
kett. (Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York.) 





which farmer in the neighborhood shall report the 
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Cotton or Live Stock? 


A Correspondent Who Believes There is More Money in Cotton, 
With Some Editorial Comments on the All-Cotton Plan. 


Messrs. Editors: I agree with Mr. 
French that barnyard manure is the 
corner-stone of good farming; but 
the trouble in our system of farming 
is that we haven’t the stock to make 
the manure, and with the exception 
of dairy cattle we can’t see the profit 
in keeping stock. 

I met one of our prominent farm- 
ers the other day, and said to him, 
“Mr. C., you used to keep a large 
flock of sheep (they were fine South- 
downs), why did you discontinue 
raising them?’’ 

He replied that the price of mut- 
ton declined and it did not pay. 
“But,” he said, ‘“‘the price of mutton 
is good now, and if you are scarce of 
labor it would pay you to raise early 
lambs for market.” 

I replied, ‘‘Mr. C., labor is plenti- 
ful in my section.” 

‘“‘Well then,” he said, ‘‘cotton will 
pay you better.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, this is the reas- 
on for the scarcity of stock in the 
South. The farmers believe that 
there is more money in cotton, and 
until they are convinced otherwise 
they will continue to raise cotton to 
the neglect of stock. A number of 
our farmers have tried the beef 
breeds, but have not found them 
profitable. Our market for beef c:t- 
tle is not good, and we can sell our 
surplus hay and corn at a good price. 
I think our Experiment Station 
farms might take up this matter, 
and show where the profit lies in 





stock raising in connection with gen- 
eral farming, 

Mr. Massey may be correct in de- 
nouncing our system of farming 
without stock raising, but the aver- 
age farmer is not going to change 
unless he is convinced of a profit in 
keeping stock. I believe the South 
will some day become a stock-raising 
section, but the farmers can’t be 
driven into the business. They can 
be led into it, however, by showing 
them that it is profitable. J. McD. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


Editorial Comment.—AIt rather 
strikes us that about the only evi- 
dence needed that stock raising is 
profitable in the South is to be found 
in the experiences of the men ‘who 
have tried it. If our correspondent 
has read how Mr. French has built 
up his farm and made money by the 
raising of stock—if he has read the 
recent articles by Mr. Shuford, by 
Mr. Moye, by Mr. Stribling, by Mr. 
Murphy, by Mr. Dumville, and by 
mgny others—he must certainly ad- 
mit that there are some men in this 
section who have made stock-rais- 
ing pay. 

And it passes our comprehension 
how any one can talk of markets for 
stock products being bad in the 
South when the North and West are 
shipping us butter and beef, bacon 
and lard, horses and mules all the 
time. We cannot get Chicago prices 





for cattle, it is true; and it is also 
true that in most cases we could not 
get the prevailing market prices for 
our cattle if we had them at Chicago, 
simply because they are not good 
enough to bring them. 

We have never yet seen a farming 
section where the farmers who were 
making the most money were not, 
as a general rule, the men who were 
raising stock. No section has ever 
built up, under ordinary conditions, 
a permanently profitable system of 
farming which did not have stoek- 
raising for its cornerstone. Does 
our correspondent really think that 
we cannot grow feed for live stock 
as cheaply as can the farmers of oth- 
er sections? We ship our cotton- 
seed meal to dairymen in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, Holand and 
Denmark, and they feed it to eattle, 
make money and enrich their soils, 
while we talk about cotton bears and 
see our land gradually depleted. In 
all frankness, it does seem to us 
that no man can seriously consider 
the comparison between the profits 
of the Northern and the Southern 
farmers which we have recently pub- 
lished without realizing that we are 
on the wrong track. 


If a man finds cotton growing 
more profitable than cattle growing, 
let him grow cotton by all means. 
The chances are that if the ordinary 
cotton farmer quit growing cotton 
and went into the cattle business his 
last state would be no better than 
his first. But before any man de- 
cides which of the two will pay him 
better, he must take into account the 
effects of the two industries upon his 
soil. By combining stock and cotton 
we can make money out of both. 

Neither Prof. Massey nor any oth- 
er member of our staff has ever tried 
to drive anyone into a different sys- 
tem of farming; but we have been 








doing our best to lead the farmers 
of our territory into more profitable 
lines of endeavor by telling them 
of other men who have made, 
and showing them how they could 
make, money by better methods. 
If anyone can compare the re- 
sults of Southern farming with 
that. of other sections where live 
stock is the basis of agriculture, 
if he can read and see the success 
which other men have achieved by 
growing good stock and improving 
their soils, if he can look out over 
the lamentably poor fields of the 
South and see the downright, heart- 
breaking poverty of the average 
Southern cotton grower, and still be- 
lieve that cotton pays better than a 
system of farming which includes the 
raising of stock and the up-building 
of the soil, we fear that we have 
nothing to say that can change his 
mind. 





A Good Oontrivance for the Barn. 


A contrivance that I have found 
very handy is a self-locking rope 
hoist. This is placed over an opening 
in my upper barn floor, and is useful 
for many things, such as loading and 
unloading heavy machinery, handling 
a wagon bed, setting up new ma- 
chines and making repairs on old 
ones. It is placed on top of a sling 
in the wagon, and the ropes are tied 
on top of the load; the team is 
driven under the opening in the floor 
and the whole load hoisted to the 
barn loft in short order. 

This particular hoist locks itself 
automatically in any position and is 
released by a trip rope. A differ- 
ential chain hoist would be better 
yet, but its cost is much greater and 
its action slower; but it would 
handle heavier loads and does not 
require any trip to release it. 

W. S. DREW. 

















ee That Can? It Never Moves! 


always be lifted off before the covers or 








Other separator manufacture 


ers have been trying to imitate 
That shows 
their high opinion of a low, 
steady supply can which need 
not be moved in order to 
bowl out of the 


it for five years. 


take the 
machine. 








to imitate it. 
“disc’’ or ‘“‘bucket bowl’’ 


bowls fed throvgh the top—such bowls 


must have the supply can 
them. Consequently, the 


always the highest part of all common 
**disc’’ or ‘bucket bowl’’ machines and must 








UR machines are the only cream sepa- 
rators that have such a supply can. 
Other manufacturers have not been able 
That is because all common 


Urs 


separators have 


set directly over 
supply cans are 


turning. 


Toronto, Can. 
Winuripeg, Can. 


1909 TUBULAR “A” ™ 
Exclusive Tubular advan- 
tages are surprisingly num- 
erous. Observe the low sup- 
ply can, so easy to fill, not 
necessary to move to take 
out bowl. The solid, one piece 
frame. The suspended bowl 
and bottom feed, Enclosed, 
self-oiling gears. The plumb 
bob, at back of machine, for 
quick, easy leveling. The 
crank set just right for easy 














many. 


Portland, Ore 


bowl can be removed. 


Tubular even more popularthan 
fan Francisco, Gal. before. 


SIO aa 








| Prasad supply cans, which need not be 

moved, are only possible in cream sep- 
arators having a suspended bowl fed 
through the bottom. Our machines are the 
only cream separators having such bowls, 
and our patents prevent any other man- 
ufacturer from making them. 


=~ =o you had the supply can, on 

\ any separator, full of milk and found 
it necessary to remove the bowl? It 
» would be mighty inconvenient to lift the 
supply can off, wouldn’t it? No need to 
ith the Tubular. 


UBLIC appreciation of Tubulars has 
made the Tubular cream separator works 
the biggest and finest in the world. We 
have additional factories in Canada and Ger- 
1908 sales were way ahead of 1907-- 
far ahead of any competitor, if not all com- 
petitors combined. 
features in our 1909 Tubular 


4° @aem The Sharpies Separator Co. “A” 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The additional good 
have already made the 


Write for catalog No. 283. 
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March Work for the Stockman. 


Look Out for the Young Things and Keep All Comfortable, 
Thrifty and Ready for Spring. 


BY. A..L. 
LD tricky March is here with 
us again. He has fooled the 

{F/} stockmen of the nation times 
without number and will fool you, 
Mr. Southern Stockman, if you 
give him an opportunity. He will lull 
you to rest at night with his gentle 
south winds, then before day ou 
will hear his wicked laugh as he 
pelts the little lambs, calves and pigs 
with his bitter cold rain and hail. 
He may catch that little new-born 
colt out in the pasture and before 
you can dress and get out to the field 
with the lantern will have done it 
to death. 

Take the Sunny Home Man’s ad- 
vice and have all young, tender ani- 
mals under shelter this month. The 
calves will probably winter the 
storms, but you will be ashamed 
when you see the worried look in the 
old cow’s eyes, that you had not 
treated her better after all she has 
done for you, and when you are driv- 
ing the little bow-legged, shivering 
fellows up to the comfortable sheds 
in the cold rains at break of day, 
you will be sorry that you had not 
arranged to give them a better first 
impression of this good world of 
ours. And if, as sometimes happens, 
the storm has chilled the life out of | 
the brave little calf, the cry of the| 
mother will remain with you for 
many a day, and perchance at night 
you will wake and remember how 
cruel you have been to one of your 
friends. Keep these things in mind, 
my friends, ang each night during 
March before you seek your com- 
fortable bed see to it that the ani- 
mals under your care are made com- 
fortable. 


Get Rid of Lice Early in the Season. 

If you see the lambs or little pigs 
trying to scratch their ears with 
their left hind feet—or right either, 
for that matter—prepare a warm 
bath in the morning of the first 
warm sunshiny day and dip them 
thoroughly. Use any good cattle 
dip and if a small amount of lamp 

















oil be added to the dip, so much the 


FRENCH. 


better for the pigs. Then clean out} 


the hog houses thoroughly, supply | | 
clean, fresh bedding, and run a small | | 


stream of pure kerosene oil the 
whole length of each sow’s back. 
This for the sows that have already 
farrowed. Don’t use the oil on preg- 
nant sows as it may produce abor- 
tion. 

The Steers and the Pigs. 


Keep the beds of the fattening cat- 
tle as comfortable as possible so the 
animals will lie down a great deal. 
The resting steer is the fellow that 
is laying on the cheap flesh. 


If you have fall shoats that you 
are carrying through the winter to 
be grown out on cheap grass and 
peas next summer, keep their beds 
comfortable and the animals free 
from parasites. Be sure you have 
green feed enough to keep them 
sappy and growing. Let them sleep 
on the ground, give them plenty of 
charcoal, salt and ashes. Don’t, I 
beg of you, put the pigs up in a pole 
pen elevated a foot above the ground 
with no shelted worth mentioning, 
as this is a barbarous method of 
handling pigs any time of year, and 
is especially costly during the cold 
weather. 


If my friends will only | 











remember that it takes heat to make} 


fat and growth on the pig and that 


all this heat comes from the feed | 
given, after the outside cold has been | 


counteracted, more attention will be 
given to the comfort of the animals, 
to the end that as little as possible | 
of the feed be required to keep up| 
the animal heat. 





| 
| 
| 


We have an inquiry for chemicals | 
to use in destroying sprouts. We can- | 
not give this information, but would 


instead cOmmend the brush pullers 
and stump pullers advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer. 





The men who do things, and not 
the men who merely talk about 
things, are those who bless the world. 
—Hubbard. 
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over inferior separators, 


(00'|, A YEAR 
FOR TWENTY YEARS 
TO COW OWNERS. 


That’s the marvelously good investment that more than } #@ Fy 
ONE MILLION satisfied users are finding the i *: 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 


With three or more cows a DE LAVAL separator saves 
its cost the first year, in more and better product, and it 
may be depended upon to go on doing so for twenty years, 
as there are already thousands of instances to prove. 

There’s half this much saving in the use ofa DE LAVAL 
while other separators last but 
from six months to five years instead of twenty years. 


They 


a lose half that might be saved while they do last. * 


separators. 


42 E. Mavison Street 
CHICAGO 
1213 &1215 Piuseatr Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Orumn™ 4 Sacramento Sta. 
SANFRANOISCO 





A DE LAVAL catalogue may be had for the asking. 
Likewise the trial of a DE LAVAL, machine. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
Gencral Offices: 
165 SROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


That’s the whole separator story in a ‘‘nut shell’’ and 4 
the reason for the now nearly universal sale of DE LAVAL 









173-177 Wiutam Street 
MONTREAL 

14 &16 Prinogse Street 
WINNIPEG 
107 Finsr Streer 

PORTLAND ,SREG 
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Fence 


<omg close mesh. 

est quality, su- 

oer lock, easily 

erected, strong, low 
priced. 

Write for new catalog 

describing the Union 
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LAWN FENCE 


Raga wood designs. Cheap as 


LN 32 page Catalogue 
RAR ee. Special Prices to 
AAAAA W Gucrenes and “Fence Co, 
pee Coiled Spring Fence Co 
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ROWN FENC 


Strongest, most durable fence 
made. Heaviest, closest wires. Double : 
alvanized. Practically indestructible, eee: 
strong.Chicken tight. 15 to 35c per rod. Sample Free.We p 





The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dent. 89 Cleveland, Ohio. 





























THERE IS MONEY IN SPRING LAMBS. 
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This comfortable-look- 
ing picture, reproduced 
by courtesy of the South- 
ern Field, shows how 
lambs thrive on an Ala- 
bama stock farm. All 

. over the South there are 
lands splendidly adapted 
to the raising of sheep; 
but very few sheep are 
raised—on account of 
the dogs. ‘Hot - house 
lambs,’’ too, are shipped 
into the Eastern cities 
from the Central West 
each spring and sold at 
highly profitable prices. 
They could be grown 
more cheaply and made 
ready for market earlier 
in the South, but South- 
ern farmers do not seen: 
to know about it. Some 
day, let us hope, we shaii 
go in for sheep rather 
than for dogs; and we 
shall surely make mou- 
ey by the change. 
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Varieties of Cotton. 


(Continued from Page 6.) 


the 
ma- 


Kings Improved is probably 
original of all the really early 
turing varieties. I mention it first 
because I consider it the most uni- 
form, distinct and fixed variety of all 
that I have seen. I have never been 
able to trace its history further back 
than its exploitation by Mr. T. J. 
King, of Richmond, but have 
heard it suggested that it is a lineal 
descendant of the Sugar Loaf. We 
tested it the first time in 1890, and 
many times since. The plant is deli- 
cate in general outline and in detail; 
rather dwarfish in habit of growth; 
very small bolls; high percentage of 
lint; small seeds; prolific. Griers’ 
Improved is one of the best strains 
of King’s Improved; Mascot, Tennes- 
see or Jenkins’ Gold Dust, and per- 
haps others, are but synonyms of the 
same original. 

Cook’s Improved, first tested at the 
Georgia Station in 1903, and every 
year since, is one of the best vari- 
eties—judged by the value of total 
products—I have known. It is a 
medium early: has medium large 
bolls, a very high percentage yield of 
lint, and is productive. The only ob- 
jection I have found to it is its sus- 
ceptibility to anthracnose, a kind of 
boll rot. There is a want of uni- 
formity in size of bolls, yield of lint, 
ete., that stamps it as not a perfected, 
distinct type. Brown’s No. 1 is but 
a strain of Cook’s Improved, but not 
quite so productive. First tested in 
1904, and at once recognized as 
Cook’s Improved by its characters, 
and admitted to be such by Mr. 
Brown. 

Florodora, a long-staple upland, 
first tested in 1904. “Not produc- 
tive; medium maturity; lowest in 
percentage of lint (twenty-four vari- 
eties); seeds a little smaller than the 
average; green, none; naked, 15 per 
cent; bolls less than average size. 
Expert cotton men in Augusta and 
Savannah, to whom roller gin sam- 
ples were submitted, say that in lots 
of twenty bales and upward, if gin- 
ned on a saw gin, it would bring 2 to 
3 cents per pound more than ordinary 
short uplands.”’ These experts strong- 
should be ginned on a saw gin. 
“With middling uplands at 10 cents, 
this variety must bring 14.68 cents 
per pound in order to give it first 
place in the list of 24 varieties 
tested.”’ 


Layton’s Improved. First tested in 
1903, when it stood eighth in a list 
of 21 varieties. Stood second in 1904; 
third in 1905; first in 1906. Late, 
very high percentage of lint, ‘‘ex- 
ceedingly promising.” 

Cleveland’s Big Boll. First tested 
in 1906, when it stood second; first 
in 1907; early; seeds medium; large 
bolls; high percentage of lint; ‘‘very 
promising.” I consider this probably 
the very best ‘‘all around” variety I 
have ever tested, although yet want- 
ing uniformity. 

Broadwell’s Double-Jointed. First 
tested in 1906, when soon as it com. 
menced to bloom the “purple spot’’ 
at the base of the petals betrayed its 
identity with King’s Improved, which 
indication was fully confirmed by oth- 
er characters. There was not a sin- 
gle instance of ‘‘double bolls’ in five 
rows, each 70 yards long. 

Peterkin’s Improved. An old and 
meritorious variety. First tested in 
1890. Tested seven times. At first 
a ‘cluster’? variety, but later that 
peculiarity appears to have been bred 
out. It is a late variety, with small 
bolls. 

Moss’s Improved. Another old and 
good variety. First tested in 1890, 
ly recommend that this variety 
rieties and in eight years tested al- 





small bolls; very small seeds; 
percentage of lint; late. 

Texas Bur. Has varied much in its 
standing, but generally in the ‘‘bet- 


high 


ter half,’’ and twice, second best. 
Early; seeds large and uniform; 
gray. 


Schley. A selection from Jones’ Im- 
proved by the agriculturist of the 
Station. In the nine years’ tests it 
stood: Second, 8 times; third, 2 
times; seventh, 2 times; ninth, 1 
time; fourth, 1 time; tenth, 1 time. 
Bolls, large; seeds, medium; medi- 
um in maturity; rather variable dur- 
ing the nine years, betraying absence 
of an ideal in the work of selection. 
I might include a much larger 
number, some of them accounted as 
“leading’’ varieties more because of 
persistent and exaggerated advertis- 
ing than of real merit; and others of 
which I have no personal knowledge. 


A just reputation secured by a va- 
riety of cotton may no more be sus- 
tained without great and persistent 
care, than may a breed of race horses 
or dairy cows be kept up to its orig- 
inal excellence, without careful 
breeding, selection, and feeding. 
“Eternal vigilance,’ is was said, 
“is the price of liberty;’’ so, also, it 
may be said that persistent and skill- 
ful selection and cultivation is the 
price of continued excellence in a 
variety of cotton. There is a con- 
stant tendency to revert, or go back, 
to a former and less excellent type. 


. 





$9.69 MORE PER ACRE BY GOOD 
FARMING. 


Last Year Iredell Farmers by Demon- 
stration Methods Increased Aver- 
age Yield 332 Pounds per Acre. 


Messrs, Editors: In Iredell Coun- 
ty, in 1908, there were 55 demon- 
strations with cotton. Each being re- 
duced to the product of one acre, 
comparing them with the yield from 
the same number of acres under or- 
dinary cultivation we hayve— 














Com- Demon- 
mon stration 
Method.| Method. 
Average seed cotton per 
tai cccnnckikskuaaws 678 Ibs. 1,010 Ay og 
Cost per Ib. to produce__ 2.1¢. 1.6¢. 
Cost to produce an acre. $14.23 $16.16 
Market value at 3%c. per 
Pea a Oe 23.73 35.36 
Net profit per acre_-_..-- 9.50 19.19 





The demonstration method shows 
332 pounds more seed cotton and a 
difference in net profits of $9.69. It 
shows a difference in market value 
of $11.62 and of cost of production 
of .5 of a cent per pound. It will 
be seen that the cost to produce an 
acre by the improved method is 
$1.93 more than by the common 
method, but this is explained by the 
fact that it costs more to pick an 
acre where the yield is heavier. At 
50 cents per 100 pounds it will cost 
$5.05 to pick 1,010 pounds while it 
will cost only $3.39 to pick 678 
pounds. 

We do not claim any great results 
from this last year’s crop. The seas- 
on was very poor for cotton, many 
farmers claiming they lost half their 
crop from shedding during the exces- 
sive rainfall of August. Our meth- 
ods were only partly followed, as it 
was almost planting time when the 


work was started in this county. As 
a rule, good seed were used, and 
the cultivation was good, but the 


preparation was only such as has 
been customary. We hope to do 
much better the coming season, as 
the farmers are more interested and 
understand the work much better. 
E. S. MILLSAPS. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 


O. 1. C. PIGS FOR SALE 


Entitled to Registration. 











ways with the “better half.” It has 








“BREEDERS 
DIRECTORY ™ 








Selwyn Farm 
Thoroughbred Berkshires 








and Registered Jerseys 


Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 
fellow 68600, LEE’S PREMIER 3D 112763, the 
SHORTEST NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
America. 
We are now booking orders for his pigs of 
both sexes, which are marked just like him; 
or will sell you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him. 
Our herd contains sons and daughters of 
the peerless Longfellow 68600, Berryman Duke 
72946 (litter mate to Masterpiece 77000); Pre- 
mier Longfellow’s Rival 101678; Duke of 
Oakdale 93955; Woodside Premier 80008; Baron 
Duke 52d 77452; Baron Premier 24th 92810; Ba- 
ron Premier 55227; Lord Lee 61138; Riley’s Pre- 
mier 71428; Kenilworth Masterpiece 102979, 
and Kenilworth Longfellow 104156. 
Sows bred to Lee’s Premier 3d 112763, and 
spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow 104156; Duke of Oakdale 93955; Berryton 
Duke 72946, and Premier Longfellow’s Rival 
101678. 
Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 
Write for descriptive booklet and prices. 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 














Eminent X, at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 


BILTMORE 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 
NEW SELECTION OF 




















Jersey Bulls and Heifer Calves and Bred 
Heifers 


Now ready for distribution. 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Now is the time to send in your Egg orders. 
Send in your order now; have them shipped 
when you want them. Don’t be late! Our 
1909 Mating List is yours for the asking. 

Address 


BILTMORE FARMS 
BILTMORE, N. C. 


ELVILLE FARM JERSEY CATTLE and 
* SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 
Eminent of Melville (son of the famous 

Sontnent that sold for $10,000 at auction) 

stands at the head of my herd. A nice lot of 

heifer and bull calves for sale, also a few cows 
and heifers bred to this bull. Lambs for sale 
from sheep acclimated and free from disease 
and of fifty years breeding on same farm. 

R. W. SCOTT, Haw River, N. C. 








ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’! B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia 


JACKS. Saddle Horses, Trot- 
ting and Pacing Stallions, a 
Tamworth Hogs, We are the 
. largest Breeders and Import- 
ers of Jacks in America. 
Write us your wants. 


J. F. COOK & CO., 








Lexington, Ky. 
Branch Barn, Wichita, Kansas. 
MR. J. C. KERR, Manager. 
: ™E Kentucky Jack Farm 


is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we breed and raise 
the big mammoth Kentucky 
jacks, and sell you a first- 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculator can. Write to-day 
for prices on jacks, jennets, 

and ules. A large lot to — = 

Joe E. Wright. Junction City, Ky. 








The Aberdeen Angus 


Breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050.00. 








A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N.C. 





—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED—- 


Standard Bred je Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey — —- Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black me Dogs = =: : 





or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 





FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. % 
ROSE DALE HERD OF ABERDEEN. 


ANGUS. 


To reduce herd for winter, we offer at at- 
tractive prices to quick buyers, some regis- 
tered bulls of choice breeding and individu- 
ality. Also a few heifers. er or Fees 
for prices and booklet. 


Rose Dale Stock Fa rms 
JEFFERSONTON, VA. 


BARGAINS IN 
POLAND CHINAS ! 


Bred sows, bred gilts, serviceable boars, boar 
pigs and sow pigs. Stock of all ages and sizes 
for sale atall times. Write or come and see 


E.S. WRIGHT, - - Sykes, Tenn. 
Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
ing inall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, 8S. ¢, 


Fine Pups for Sale. 


5 English Blood-hound Pups $20 each. 
10 Fox-hound Pups $10 each. 
5 Fox-hound Pups $ each. 
10 Bull Pups $8 each. 
10 Pointer Pups $10 each. 
7 Setter Pups $8 each. 
J. D. STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Pure-bred from 














finest strains in 

the country. $10 

per pair, f. o. b. 
. wo Raleigh. 

s. J. Betts Stock Farm, Raleigh, N. © 








BUYERS WANTED FOR ALL KINDS OF 


and | SPORTING, FARM and HOUSE DOGS 


of the best strains. Circulars free. 
E. F. WILMOTH, - - - Shelbyville, 


Duroc Jersey Pigs 


Of all ages, ready #0 ship. Will quote special 
low price for 30days. Bred Gilts and Service 
Boars a specialty. Pedigree furnished with 
each head sold. Write for prices. 

L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 


Ky. 








rs 
Duroc .ahd Tamworth Hogs. 
No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with priV!- 
ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 
Petersburg, Va- 


Essex the Best of All—Pigs ready to shir 
Welton Winn, Santa Anna, Texas. 














Ww E 


“LORD PREMIER OF THE 





E. 0. McGowan, - - Elm City, N. C. 


herd. Ifyouare interested w ite. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Buy from those who give their sole attention to the production of the greatest Berkshire type 


DO 





Our herd comprises the most splendid lines of breeding and individuals that money can 
buy, or expe rience develop in American and E nglish bred Berkshi 
BLUE RIDGE,” 

Toe Blue Ridge Berkshire Farws, Asheville, N. C, 


res. 
103555, the greatest living boar. heads our 
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Cotton 


heaven 


HERE is 


A Disgrace for Cotton Lands to Wear 
Out. 








reference to the demands on the soil 
made by each crop, as is shown in 








the table below, and more clearly 
indicated by the diagram: 
When the Seed or Their Equivalent are Returned to the Soil, 
* . - * Nee ne Vy, n * - _ as \ V4 
is the Least Exhaustiv e Crop That Men Grow—Wheat Crop. Nitro. | Phos. | Potas. | Total, 
19 Times as Exhaustive and Corn 30 Times. 
2xcus n s se 1 St i 
no excuse under)u see, and at the same time com 190 Ibs. lint... 65 19 87 71 
for cotton lands|pare with corn and wheat on the} 29.4 bu. corn_-_| 32.14] 12.36] 7.06] 51 56 
Wth proper| basis of the average yield of each | 13% bu. wheat) 19.75) 7.44] 5.10] 32.29 


rotation, cover 
winter, and 
plied to the 


“wearing out.’’ 


crops 


barnyard 
land together with suffi- 


on the land in 
manures ap- 














crop per acre in the United States. 
We have the following facts: 






































duction. 


phosphorus, 
sium are used.If we apply to the soil 
manure or fertilizer containing the 
same 
cotton becomes 
|haustive crop that men grow. 


In respect then to the amounts of 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
required for average acre yields of 
cotton, wheat and corn in the United 
States, wheat calls for 19 times as 
much of these elements as cotton, 
and corn calls for 30 times as much 


cotton. 


The greatest demand on the soil 


the cotton plant is for seed pro- 
For the average yield, 
pounds of nitrogen, 5 pounds of 


and 6 pounds of potas- 


fertilizing value as the seed, 
at once the least ex- 


But 








cient fertilizer to supply the ingre- Crops. Nitro. | Phos. Potas. | Totals. 
dients lacking in the land, our cot- | 
ton fields would grow richer and | 

;cher each suc ing year. Accord- | Corton: | 
richer each succeeding 3 | 190 Ibs. lint...| .65/ .19]| —.87 | 
ing to the best statistics, the average | 4141bs. seed --| 12.92} 5.26 | 4.84 | 

| as 
cotton crop of 190 pounds of lint | Total..| 13.57 5.45 571 | 24.73 
draws from the soil 40 pounds of | Corn: 

: |. 29.4 bu. grain_| 32.14 12.36 | 7-06 m 
nitrogen, 16 pounds of phosphorus, | 4,000 Ibs. stov'r| 41.61 | 11.60 | 56.00 by 
and 25 pounds of potassium. But| : | 

| Total__| 73.7 23.96 33. 06 30.7 
stems, roots, leaves, and bolls aré re-| waeare | Ot | | 8 | 100-71 | 1g 
turned to the soil, and are therefore | 13.9 bu, grain} 19.75 | 7.44 | ifs q | 

| 2,300]lbs. straw} 13.57 2.76 3 | 
not really taken from the land at all. | ze 
Lint and seed are taken away and| Total_.| 33-32] 10. 2 | 16.83 | 60.35 

' 
are removed from the land Now | 
what draft is made on the soil? Let | This table shows several interest- 
CoRN WHEAT. SEEN Corron LINT COTTON. 

















Phosphoro 
Rlassium \ 


D=/% 


Scale 














| ing things. The most striking fact 
| brought to our attention is this: 
| Of the three great staple crops of 


ROOFINGS 


ACME” 


Double FlintCented Roofing 


2 (Sanded both sides) 
ply at $1.95; 2 ply at $2.25; 3 ply at $2.70 
per square. 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washea Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


of course we should not apply the 
seed themselves. 
feed them to stock and so get both 
feeding 
sides the needed humus 
barnyard manure alone will supply. 


We should first 


and fertilizing values, be- 
that the 





















pany 
$2, 566, 257. 91. 


guarantees 3-ply 


JACOBS & Con 





NEVER 
LEAK 


Is] ! % 
Roofing % 
is guaranteed not only by the man- 
— but by the National Surety 


| America, cotton is by far the least} 
exhaustive. 

Wheat requires more than twice 
and corn nearly seven times as much 






| 


The eon are the highest grades of Ready- 


to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can 
and are more economical, as they wi 


longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 


buy— 
ll last 





Of Personal Interest 


———————— TO 


FARMERS 








The success of your business of farm- 
ing depends on your individual efforts, 
on the seasons, on conditions at the 
time of marketing your crops, and on 
the knowledge of financial matters 
necessary to-every occupation. That 
you may help yourself you must have 
assistance enabling you to keep track 
of conditions, and you must do your 
part toward promoting prosperity. 


Business and Friendship 


go hand in hand. This bank desires 
to show you the truth of this state- 
ment; to tell you of its personal inter- 
est in you, and to prove to you that it 
is able to assist and guide you in your 
business transactions, and to handle 
your financial affairs as your friend. 
By co-operating with you, by helping 
you, and by rejoicing in your success 
as your friend, this bank makes the 
bond between customer and bank the 
strongest possible, for it unites busi- 
ness and friendship. . 


Try Our Plan 





























of New York, total assets 
With every roll of roof- 
ing you get oe tae Surety Bond which 
Congo Roofing to last 10 
years. This means absolute protection to you. 
Write us for free samples of Congo Roofing, 
prices and sample copy of the "Surety Bond" 
AGENTS WANTED IN N. C. and S.C. 


Hyman Supply Company, Distributors 
Box §4, Newbern, N - i 


plant food as does cotton. 
Nor is this all. We will suppose 
‘that cotton seed, corn stover and | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| to the soil. 


| from whence it was taken. We v 











| now find a still greater pedo tig a 





roll, to properly lay the same. 


We Prepay Freigkt to your Railroad Station 


We,sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
| wheat straw are used on the farm, |and Building Papers, but the above are the 


ical. 
|and in the end find their way back | Pt and most economist 


The plant food they con- | asking. 


| tain will be returned to the pared ‘Carolina Portland Cem 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &c., &c 


‘F” mailed free for the 


snt Company, 








from this ad. 


Tennessee. 

























Free Booklet 


Get our free, liberal samples of 1-ply, 2-ply and 3-ply 
Breese Bros. Roofing. 
think of, 
roofing made. 

When you buy Breese Bros. Roofing you are protected for years 
to come because you are dealing with the responsible makers, whose 
guarantee is absolute. 


Longest Guarantee and 
Prompt Safe Delivery 


Write us at once for the free samples and booklet or order direct 
Money back if not satisfied. 

We pay the freight to all points east of the western boundary line 
of Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri and north of the south line of 
If you live beyond, we pay it that far. 

This remarkabie, low-priced special offer may not be made again, 
Take advantage of it and write us now—today. 


The Breese Bros. Compan 


Roofing Dept. 60 


prove to your own satisfaction that it is the best ™ 


quality old reliable Breese Bros. Rubber Roofing. 
liberal offer ever made on a high grade roofing. 


charges. 
We are the only manufacturers of 


aye prices. 
solute guarantee to 
Put them to every test you can 


We stand ready to make good on every claim. 


ny 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





This remarkable new selling plan will save you money on the highest 


Look at the low prices quoted and compare them with 
others, and remember that these prices include freight 
You will find that you cannot buy anything but 
the cheapest sort of roofing at this price, through a dealer. 
that offer to sell direct to the consumer at whol 
And Breese Bros. Rubber Roofiag is the very highest 


Every roll of Teas Bros. 


resisting and durable. 


From Our Factory To You 


FREIGHT PREPAID 


On Breese Bros. Rubber Roofing 





This is the most 


Lowest 
Factory 
Prices 


Freight Prepaid 


high grade roofing 


Ssiaieids “ain on 100 lbs. 
oofing tha 
leaves our factory is covered by our ab- or more 
be water-proof, fire- 
It is made of long-fibre, wool-felt, 7. Roll, 
Saturated in asphalt by the special a8 ft., ‘$1. 35 
Breese Bros. process. and l-ply ....... 
heavily coated on both sides , 
with flexible, water-proof 45-Ib. Roll, 
compound. 108 sq. ft., $1 85 
Costs one quarter as 2-ply .....- ° 
much as shingle an 
lasts twice as long. 55-Ib. Roll, 
108 aa. &.. 2 25 
ee $ 





of becoming independent. Here you 
have offered you the services and pro- 
tection of the largest bank in North 
Carolina, with officers ever ready to 
give kindly advice, for they study con- 
ditions and understand the problems 
that trouble you. Note successful men: 
They carry a bank account because 
they know its value and because they 
depend upon it in many ways. Just 
as certainly as other business men find 
a bank account essential, so certainly 
will it prove so to the farmer. With 
this bank you find a personal interest; 
an interest that satisfies and serves 
more than 11,000 others, and is ex- 
tended you if you will but accept the 
offer. Ask for free Booklet No. 10. 








Wachovia Loan and Trust Co. 
N. Cc. 
CESS i eis a or eae 


Win=ton-Salem, 








! Invest Now 


Careful, conservative manage- 
ment by conscientious, capable, 
experienced business men renders 
absolutely secure our deposits. We 
pay FOUR PER CENT. upon Time 
| Certificates. Ask aboutthem. Mail 
deposits received. 


NATIONAL BANK OF GRANVILLE, 
OXFORD, N. C. 


Buy a Victor 


Because it is only 
about one-third as 




































hard to urn. about 
ae-third the weight, 
one-third less cost 





No repair bills. The 


disc principle. Haul 
it on a buggy. Call on 
your dealer or address 


VICTOR PEA HULLER CO. © 
DALTON, GEORGI. 
When writing advertisers, please 

mention this paper. 
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Where to Buy Best 
Poultry and Eggs. 




















mm EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
# horns. White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder; it’s free. 


ViN POULTRY YARDS, 
R_ .. 13, 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, White and Buff 
Rocks, by White, Buff, and Silver 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black Langshans, L’t 
Brahmas. Bla-k ‘ae White and Brown 
Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, $2 for 30, $3 for 50, $6 
for 100. Will exchange 2 sittings of eggs for 134 
bushels of Field Peas, a hatch of 2-3 guaranteed 
or order - uplicated at 1-2 price. 


OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 


Beautify Your Home. 
Plant a California Privet Hedge. 


Nice plants at $3.50 per 100. 
Orders. 


THE BLANTON NURSERY, 


SHELBY. NORTH CAROLINA. 





Send us your 





GEER SELLS EGGS. 

Best Barred Plymouth Rock, S. C. R. I. 
Red, and S.C. Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.50 per 
eggs. Incubators and — for sale. 
Also circular og Addres 

. B. GE ER. “Nashville, Tenn. 





18 Popular Varieties Purebred Poultry. 


Eggs $1.00 per sittir z. Catalogue free. 
J. T. Y )DER, Hickory, N. C., 
Route No. 1. 


S.C. W. LEGHORNS 


3cst strain and heavy layers. 
EGGS $1.50 per sitting. 


J. B. TUCKER, Greenville, N. C. 








Eggs for Hatching. 


S. C. Brown Leghorns, choice matings. 15 for 
$1.50; farm c |» ge. 15 for $1.00. 
J. © WILLIAMS, 
SANFORD, N. C. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. 


Eggs from exhibition stock, $2.00 per 15; fine 
utility, $1.00, trios $3 to $5. 


S. P. LOCKHART, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Business Hen Farm. 


Single Comt Rhode Island Reds. Eggs $1.15 
to $2.00 pcr 15.: ROBT. S. TAYLOR, Prop., 
Box 211, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


HATCHING EGGS from our— 

Superb White Wyandottes. 7c. each; 
Lordly Black Langshans, 10c, each; 
Aristocratic W. Holland Turkeys, 20c. each. 

Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen. N.C. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS -- COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES 


Nothing but Prize-Winners. 
A few Eggs to Spare. 


H. A. SAGER, - Box A 543, - Herndon, Va. 

















THE POULTRY YARD 





Where to Buy 
Poultry and Eggs. 





Scald drinking vessels at least 
once each week, Pour out all water 
left over in evening. The airing of 
the vessels over-night helps to keep 
them sanitary. 

ses 


Keep the dust boxes of yarded 
fowls filled, and add a sprinkling of 
insect powder or sulphur each week, 
and then never be too sure there are 
no lice lurking around. 

e¢ ¢ 


For the evening meal, a good feed 
of whole grain; more corn in winter 
than in summer. The corn may be 
given them on the cob, as they are 
less apt to eat more than they really 
need if fed thus. 


Shredded alfalfa, which costs 
about two cents per pound, is a fine 
green food where yards to provide 
the same fresh are not available. It 
can either be fed dry in boxes or 
sealded then added to a one-third 
bran mash,—feed thus once a day. 


Give your fowls as near spring 
conditions all the year as is possible, 
if eggs and especially fertile eggs 
are desired. This requires comfort- 
able housing and inducement to ex- 
ercise, plenty of vegetable and meat 
food, as well as a variety of grains. 

ee 8 

If fowls have access to all the 
fresh green food they care to con- 
sume, it is well to feed the noon 
meal of dry mash. Give only what 
they will eat up clean during the af- 
ternoon unless hopper feeding is 
used, 

ses 8 

It is well to handle fowls occas- 
ionally after they have gone to roost. + 
It tames them. Also feel their crops 
and see if they are well filled, but 
not gorged. A little grain thrown 
into litter at night, gives the fowls 





Spurs for Poultrymen. 


something to do when they come off 
the roost. If no rats are troubling, 
the morning feed may be put out 
in the litter when poultry house is 
closed for the night. 


* * * 


Two parts oats, two parts cracked 
corn and one part wheat, make a 
good morning feed to be thrown into 
litter. Feed what they need to keep 
them busy till noon—about a quart 
to ten fowls, amount needed varies 
with different breeds. 

ses 8 


If moist mash is used (and we 
think best to use it where fowls are 
confined in small yards, and have ac- 
cess to no fresh green food) it may 
be fed at noon to advantage. Two 
pounds of shredded alfalfa, scalded, 
and one pound bran added to make 
it a crumbly mash, is good. 

es @ ¢ 


Beef scrap is indispensable for 
yarded fowls, and for range fowls 
also in winter. They only eat a 
small quantity after gradually feed- 
ing it to them, even when kept in 
their reach all the time, but this ‘it- 
tle they must have to be profitable 
as layers or breeders. It, like the 
alfalfa, may either be fed dry, and 
kept in their reach all the time, or 
fed in the mashes. Two heaped ta- 
blespoonfuls to a dozen fowls per 
day, if fed in mash, produces good 
results. When giving a mash feed, 
give all that will be eaten up clean, 
but none to be left. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON. 

Rowan Co., N. C. 





A. F. Newton, Shelby, N. C., won 
in 1908-09 on Single Comb R. I. 
Reds, 1 cockerel at Raleigh; 1 cock- 
erel and 1 pullet at Charlotte; 2 pen, 
3 cockerel, 3 pullet at Spartanburg; 1 
pen, 2, 3, 4 cockerels, 3 cock, 3 and 4 
pullets, and five specials at Gastonia; 
2 pen, 3 cockerel at Monroe. 














Where to Buy the Best Poultry and Eggs. 











GGS FIRST—FEATHERS NEXT. 


Weare breeding to build up egg strains of 

thoroughbred fowls, strong in body, and 
with the vitality necessary to endure the drain 
of greategg production. From these we select, 
for breeders, specimens conforming in shape 
and feathers to the standard of perfection. 
Prospective purchasers of eggs will kindly 
keep this fact in mind. Booking orders for 
eggs now. The Wakefield Farms, 

Charlotte, N. C. 





Twe Choice White Holland Toms for 


Sale at $3.00 Each Iam booking orders for 
Eggs at $2for 10. Send me your orders. 
W. J. SHUFORD, 
Hickory, N. C. 


Barred Rocks and White Wyandottes 


Eggs of each from four select pens, $1.50 
per 15. 


C. M. SHUFORD, Hickory, N. C. 


S. €. Rhode Island Reds—Pure Bred. 


Utility Cockerels, $1.00 to $2.00; Utility 
Pullets, $1.00. Eggs $1.50 and $3.00 per 15. Two- 
thirds hatch guaranteed, or eggs replaced at 
half price. J. W. FRIDDLE, Stokesdale, WN. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


8S. C. White Leghorns. Fine winter layers 

65 per cent. tu 80 per cent. of my hens lay 

daily throught the winter. 15 eggs for $1.50. 
WM. BATTLE COBB, Chapel Hill, N. C 


R. 41. Recs and &. C. White Minor- 
Gas —Both splendid laying varieties. Take 
your choice. Eggs $1.50 per 15. 

N. H. FERGUSON, Randleman, N. C. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes 


Eggs for hatchiag from choice matings $1.00 
per 15. lew Cockerels at $1.2 and $1.50. 


DR. H. H. LEE, R. F. D., 4, Lexington, Va. 


Buena Vista Poultry Yards, Hartsville, Tenn. 


S.C. and R. C. R. I. Reds that are red, B. P. 
Recks that are barred, W. P. Rocks that are 
white. Columbian Wyandottes—first cockerel 
and tirsi pullet at Greater Nashville Show, 1908. 























? 

Greene’s Brown Leghorns 
Still lead. Can spare a few sittings of Eggs at 
$2.00 per 15. Just as cheap to start right. 

JNO. P. GREENE, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
e SITTING OF 
Rhode Island Red Eggs, S!28G,9" 


MRS. C. C. YATES 
Cameron, N. C. 














Eggs for Hatching 


From heavy laying strains of Barred, Buff 
and White Plymouth Rocks, White and Batt 
Wyandottes, Buff eptnecone, A i af a and 
Brewn Leghorns and Black 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Mest Raleigh, N.C. 


THER#’S BUT ONE BEST 


That’s RHODE ISLAND REDS. We have the 

best CUSHMAN’S strain Single Comb Eggs at 

$1.00 per 15. MEADOW BROOK FARM, 
Route No. 1. McLeansville, N. C. 


Farmers’ Price Barred Rocks. 


Express charges prepaid. Circulars free. 
Hover’s Incubators and Canning Machines. 
ACME POULTRY FARM, Raeford, N. C. 








on eggs from 
Leghorns and 





i from my White Wyan- 

Eggs for Setting, fovi.."ing barred 

Plymouth Rocks at $1.00 and $1.50 per 15. A 

successful hatch or more eggs free. A few 

Plymouth oe of best laying strain “for _ 
D. T. WILLIAMS, Louisburg, N. 





e " 





PAM 


Bargains in Poultry 


Prize-winning Fowls at Less 
Than Maif Vatue, as Fotlows: 


1 pen Indian Runner Ducks; 1 pen Gray 
Call Ducks; 1 pen Colored Muscovey 
Ducks; 1 pen Cayuga Ducks; 1 pen Silver 
Penciled Hamburgs; 1 pen Golden Pen- 
ciled Hamburges; 1 pen Buff Wyna- 
dottes; 1 pen Golden Wyandottes; 1 pen 
Ancona; 1 trio Golden Polish; 1 trio Black 
Spanish; 1 pair White Polish; 1 pen Black 
Orpingtons; 1 pen Cornish Indian Games; 
4 White Indian Game Hens; 1 pen Black 
Breasted Red Game Bantams; 6 Light 
Brahma Bantam Hens; 1 trio Black Wyan- 
dottes; 1 trio Warhorse Game; 1 pen Chap- 
ple Dominique Games; 1 pair White Ham- 
burgs; 1 trio Rose Comb B. Minorcas; 1 pen 
White Minorcas; 1 pen Blue Andalusians; 4 
White Langshan Hens; 4 Light Brahma 
co 6 Black Langshan Hens;1pen Hou- 





"Neerts all the above are prize-winning 
birds. We will sell them as long as they 
last at ONE DOLLAR EACH. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

OPCONNOR DAIRY COMPANY 


Box 83, GREENSBORO, N. C. 








MAMMOTH Walte‘turkers. 
BUFF Va 


GEESE Mammoth Toulouse. 








African White. 


GUINEA Purple (very rare), 
Jno. C. Fowke, -:- Baldock, S. C. 


Beanutifal Single Comb Rhods Island Reds 
Carefully and Successfully 
BRED - WED - AND - FED 
For Prolific Winter Laying Qualities 
~ 4S Eggs $1.00; Trios $5.00. 


MOROTOCK POULTRY FARM, . Box84, - S. Boston, Va. 
REDS EXCLUSIVELY. 


SNOW FLAKE STRAIN 


—) p 


S. C. White Leghorns 


None better. 








Eggs $1.00 to $3.00 per sixteen. 
Cc. L. HIGBEE, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 
Eggs $1.50 per 15. 


Ss. ©. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Eggs $1.00 per 15. 


75 pullets and cockerels for sale, price $1.00 
to $.00 each, all from prize winning stock. 
Write me your wants and get the best. 


D. A. HODGE, R. 3, Salisbury, N. C. 


| PURE BRED POULTRY. 
«First and Third Rhode Island Red Cocks at_State Fair, 1908. 
Single‘t.and] Rose 
Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, Single Comb 
White Leghorns, 
White Plymouth 
Rocks, Mountain 
Kagle Games (the 
kind that fight). 
Eggs for hatching from Show Birds, $2.00 per 
15. Satisfaction Guar: antoes. Write me. 
J. D. LEE, Falls, N. C: 














Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
S. C. Buff Orpingtens. 


Eggs for hatching from-two of the best breeds 
there are. B. P. R., $1.00 per 15; B. O., $1.50 per 
15. Also a few nice cockerels for sale at $1.00 
each. Orders filled on short notice. Eggs strict- 
ly fresh, and packed so as to go safely any- 
where. MRS. A. J. OWENS, Canon, Ga. 


Eggs $1.25 for 15—Any Kind Below. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, 





. Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, Silver 
From R.C. RHODE ISLAND Reps | Spangled Hamburgs. 
EGGS and R. C. BLACK MINORCAS at $1 per L. C. SINCLAIR, High Point, N. 


15. Tw yA S. C. BUFF LEGHORN PULLETS for 
sale, $1. 00 e . MRS. H. D. HUDY, 

The Walnut Grove Poultry Yards, 

R. F. D. No. 2. CHINA GROVE, N. C. 





FERGUSON & SON’S 


Blue-Ribbon-Straw-White 
and Silver-Laced Wyandottes 


Our birds win in the strongest competition. Write your wants. 


L. FERGUSON & SON, “New Middleton. Tenn. 














By 
illustrated with useful and handy h 


read before. Special price, 75 cents,, 
ern Planter included 


SOUTHERN PLANTER, 








SOUTHERN POULTRY GUIDE 


«or 40 Years With Poultry. 
Cal Husselman, Poultry Bditor ef the Seuthern Planter. 


plain, everyday, common sensze abeut the 


er $1. Don’t miss this book. 


Freely 
eme-made accessories; contains more 
ehicken business than you ever 
or a year’s subscription to the South- 


Eggs $1.50 per sitting of 15 





Black Java i 





For Sale. 


The w inter layers, 15 for $1.50 é 
PINE TREE POULTRY YARD, Monroe, Ne Ge C. 


B.P. Rock Eggs For Hatching 


From carefully selected “Ringlet” strain 
prolific layers, $1.00 per 15; $1.75 per 30. 
URAHA POULTRY FARM, Rich Square, N.G Cc. 


S. C. Rhode Island Rods. 


Eggs for sale at $1.50 per 15, and $2.50 per 30. 

I breed Reds exclusively. 

OAK HILL POULTRY FARM, Wyatt, N.C. 
N. A. HARTSFIELD Prop. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


From pure bred White and Silver Lace od Wy- 
andottes, $1.50 for 15. 


PATE & ADAMS, 
SINGLE COMB REDS—PRIZE-WINNERS 














Route 2, New Bern, N.C: 








Richmond, Va. 





Eggs $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 per 15. 
A. F. NEWTON, Shelby, N. ©. 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 








po YOU GROW FIGS? 





Some of the Best: Varieties of this 
Delicious Fruit. 

When man was living in primitive 
purity we find the first mentioned 
tree placed for his benefit to be the 
fig. (Gen. 3: ide The leaves, be- 
ing of a broad and thick nature, were 
used for making aprons. And this 
fruit has accompanied man in all his 
wanderings since his expulsion from 
the Garden of Eden. 5 


There are many reasons. for this | 
The fig requires less dressing | 


fact. 
of the land, less pruning, less atten- 
tion, has no borers, no tent cater- 
pillars, no yellows. The goat even 
doesn’t nibble it. It is practically 
immune from the depredations of 
animal and insect enemies, and from 
these many advantages we may Sup- 
pose it to have been adopted by the 
human family in all its periginations, 
since for men it was a food, a shelter 
from the sun’s scorching rays, and a 
medicine both internally and exter- 
nally. When we consider the ease 
with which this fruit can be propa- 
gated, and its persistent way of tak- 
ing care of itself, there seems to be 
no wonder that it so clung to man 
and his habitations. 

To propagate the fig you simply 
get cuttings from 6 to 7 inches long 
of young wood—last year’s growth 
preferred——from % inch in diam- 
eter down. Place them in some good 
well-broken ground, (take a row in 
the garden), set them at an angle 


of 45 degrees, with the top just 
above the ground, firm the _ soil 
around them, and you will get at 
least 90 per cent to live. This 


should be done during February and 
March—before the buds swell too 
much. I have known these cuttings 
to bear fruit that ripened the first 
year. If they attempt to set fruit, 
brush it off, so that the growth may 
all go toward making wood. 

The countries lying adjacent to the 
Mediterranean Sea produce the fin- 
est figs on earth. The United States 
Department of Agriculture some 


_years since furnished me with quite 


a variety from those parts of the 
world. Many of them, I found to my 
sorrow after waiting for years, fop- 
ing and trusting to “sit under my 
own tree and eat thereof’? refused to 
yield ripe fruit—especially those 
large, late varieties, and I would re- 
commend these varieties to be not 
planted unless you wish “barren fig 
trees,’ namely, Peagustrata, Adri- 
atic, White Marseilles, White Genoa. 

But you can safely plant, and ex- 


We Give Them Away! 








= We have printed, for free dis- 
tribution, several thousand co 






ies of Tie Sanaboter 3 , 
> you want a copy, get busy 
Send a postal and book comes, 
all charges prepaid, by return 
mail. Ittellsthetningsyoumust 
ow if you make extra large 
profits raising chickens, 


Sure Hatch Incubator 


The Incubator Book tells what makes the “Sure 
Hatch” the Champion of the World. Tells all 
about the ‘‘bargain” incubators. Shows why 
they fail. More practical help for poultry 
raisers than in any other book ever sold for $2— 
yet it is free for the asking. Send today. Address 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Bos 88,.Fremont, Neb., or Dept. 88 ,Indianapolis, Ind. 














Build Your Own IncuhatorsaBrooders 


Save money. Thousands are doing it F 
every year. I teach you how and sup- 
ply all the parts you cannot make, at 
low prices. My New Lampless Brood- ¥ 
er will cost you $4.00. Greatest 
Brooder invention of the age. Repairs 
and supplies forall kinds of Incubators or Brooders. 
My new book of plans and catalogue has over 100 
illustrations, showing step by step every stage of 
construction—so simple a 12 year old boy can follow 
them. Send 25¢ coin or U. S. stamps to cover cost. 
Your money back-if you are not satisfied. I allow the price 
of the book on your first order. Send for the book today. Itmeans 
Dollars toyou. H, M. SHEER, 494 Hampshire St., Quincy, Il. 








| pect to eat fruit therefrom the next 
lyear, three kinds: Brown Turkey 
| (known also by other names) a me- 
|dium size but delicious fruit; Celes- 
| tial (white) the earliest, well adapt- 
|ed everywhere in eastern North “ar- 
|Olina; Black Ischia, a Grecian fig, 
| that is, as its name implies, dark, but 
}a fine large flat fruit (from stem to 
|bud)—doesn’t bear until it assumes 
|tree size—then you can sit under 
| your own fig tree, get whipped cream 
and eat them and feel thankful that 
| you can enjoy this combination. 

My favorite ‘‘sweetness’’ 
spring days, when the appetite goes 
|‘‘whim-dazzling,” is fig preserves 
| flavored with lemon, spread with 
|good home-made “cow butter” on 
| light bread. 


E. D. PEARSALL. 
Pender Co., N. C. 





THE CABBAGE LOUSE AND THE 
TERRAPIN BUG. 





How to Control the Two Worst Jn- 
sect Enemies of Cabbage and Col- 
lards. 


Whole fields of cabbage and col- 
lards are often almost utterly de- 


these | 


lowed, in all of its details, you nced 
have little fear of cabbage lice. If 
from failure to do so your crop be- 
comes infested, you have trouble cut 
out for you. Pull up and remove all 
badly infested plants; crush with the 
fingers the lice on the others, or spray 
with soap solution. Both of these 
methods are laborious, expensive ..nd 
only palliative at best. 


When danger of severe freezing is 
|} over you should fertilize your : ab- 
bage heavily, cultivate rapidly and 
well, and they will, to some extent, 
outgrow the ravages of lice. 


The Terrapin or Harlequin bug, 
while not very destructive in the 
spring, does a great deal of damage 
later, The comparatively small num- 
ber that appear in the early spring 
should be hand-picked, else they will 
multiply and spread to the later fields 
in such numbers as to ruin them. 
Like the louse, they suck the inner 
juices of the plant and cannot be 
killed with poisons. Hand-picking 
is the only effective remedy. 


I set my crop of winter cabbage in 
rows 5% feet apart and in late Feb- 
ruary I sow turnips and mustard in 
rows between. These act as a trap 
crop, the bugs preferring them to the 
cabbage. I hand-pick the bugs. The 
turnips and mustard are quickly 
ready for market, and the bugs and 








A BARREL SPRAY 


PUMP AT WORK. 








a ey 














body 
can know every- 
thing. To become expert 


means to specialize. We 
Cialists in pest 


. Sow F 
Seeds and reap the results of our care. 
For sale everywhere, Read our 1909 
catalogue and profit by our experience, 
Sent free on request, Address 


D. M. FERRY &CO., DETROIT, MICH, 








SRANCH’S GENUINE RAT7LESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 


INLY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected. Kept pure 
N_UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
grown on plantation of 1500 acres. 
Pure seed impossible where different kinds are 
frown. 1 oz. 15c—2 oz. 25c—4 oz. 40c—+ Ib. 60c 
1b, $1.00—5 Ibs, $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order. Send for 
‘eed Annual, Manual on melon culture with all 
rders. M. 1. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia, County, Georgia 





PEARS—Keiffers 
PLUMS— Abundance 
APPLES~Yates 


FOR SALE AT ‘HALF. PRICE. 

Yates Apple is the great Southern 
winter apple. Keiffer Pears and Abun- 
dance Plums the great money makers. 
We have grown too many of these not 
to know them to be the best. LAND 
MUST BE CLEARED AND WILL SELL AT 
ONE-HALF PRICE WHILE THEY LAST. 

Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N.C. 








Spray Pumps 
All Kinds and Sizes 
Prices from $1.98 Up. 


Valuable booklet “J” free. 


L.S. HOUSTON & CO., 
605 SOUTH ELM ST.. GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 








iCourtesy/fennessee Experiment Station. 


Here is a practical spraying outfit for the farm orchard, and one that 
is likely to be cheaper in the long run than a smaller machine. 





stroyed by insect pests. It is imper- 
ative that preventative measures be 
adopted. If your fields once become 
infested it is almost impossible to 
get rid of them. Im dealing with 
insect pests an ounce of prevention is 
worth thousands of pounds of cure. 

The cabbage louse is the only in- 
sect that gives much trouble with 
cabbage set in the fall and winter 
The lice multiply and flourish in 
cool, damp weather, almost disap- 
pearing in the hot summer. To keep 
the plants from being infected the 
seed should be sown in land remote 
from growing crops of the cabbage 
family. The plants should not be 
3et near growing fields of collards, 
kale or rutabagas. As a further pre- 
ventative measure, the plants, after 
being drawn should always be treat- 
ed by being immersed for 20 minutes 
in a solution made by dissolving one 
pound of any ordinary soap in four 
gallons of water. 

You may not be able to see any 
lice on plants, but, to be on the safe 


eggs that escape hand-picking are 
removed with them. 
G. L. B. PENNY. 
Wake Co., N, C. 





Many Farmers Need Mowers, 


About ten years ago my brother 
and I purchased a McCormick mower, 
which has been a success, and now I 
would not think of farming without 
a mowing machine. A. J. MOYE. 





The great man is poised and satis- 
fied—no matter what happens. The 
little man is always full of trouble; 
aad this trouble he always lays to 
the fault of others.—Elbert Hubbard. 











PECAN 


T BEST VARIETIES. 
e SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 


BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 





Established 1866. 

AGENTS WANTED To sell Nursery 
Stock everywhere in the South. Steady 
employment to men with push. Only 
High Grade stock sold. Write for 


terms. W. T. HOOD & CO., OLD Do- 
MINION NURSERIES, Dept. A, RICH- 
MOND, VA. 





FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to 
ship your Furs, Hides. Poultry, Eggsand Sweet 
Potatoes to. Write them today, they are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 E. Camden St., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 








fruit, with 


in quality. 





side, you should treat them anyway. 
It will do them no harm, and may | 
be the means of doubling the value | 
of your crop. If this method is fol- | 





That Extra Five Hundred Dollars 


Made “ As Easy as Falling Off a Log” 


Just plant an acre or two of vegetables, and Can them, and your 


The Improved Raney Canning Outfit 
and you have gotit. We furnish all the machinery and material, and 
tell you how to do the finest work, and you can challenge the world 
Not Too Late Yet. 
Write now and get our catalog, and learn all particulars. If you 
don’t want to can for market, you certainly want to put up everything nice for your 
home, and you want the best. Then let us help you. Address 


THE RANEY CANNING CO, Texarkana-Tex.; Chapel Hill, MN. C. 











$500.00. Family Size to Factor 
and complete supplies. Write for 





REE 


CANNING MACHINES 


Plant. 


Cans, Labels 
Literature today. 


Start your own Canning Factory. Big Profits in 
connie for the Market with MODE. 


RN CANNER 
Have won Highest Awards. *Capaci- 


ties 100 to 10,000 cans per day. Prices $5. to 


MODERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. [ 1 ] 









































































































supply of tobacco was not quite so 
large as last week. The bulk of the 
receipts consists of sun- and air- 
cured tobaccos, which are bringing 
full prices, according to quality and 
conditions. Business in old tobaccos, 
particularly in brights, is very dull. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 














12 @l4 7@9 
14 @23 9 @i1 
2 @50 |11 @i: 
Cutters Smokers 























6 @8 )5 @7 
8 @9 17 @9 
9 @14 | 9 @12 
14 @35 |12 @14 








NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., Mar. 6, 1909 | 

The prices are strictly wholesale (not jo» 

ate and represent prices obtained on actual 
sales: 


Fancy 
























Every Cotton Farmer Ought 
to Read 


“COTTON: 


Its Cultivation 
Marketing and 
Manufacture,” 

























By C. W. BURKETT and CLARENCE H. POE. 


This invaluable and exhaust- 
ive book gives the informa- 
tion every farmer needs about 
cotton cultivation, fertiliza- 
tion, varieties, marketing, 
manufacture, and statistics. 


“The Only Interesting, Readable, 











Practical, Specific Guide to the 








Whole Great Subiect of Cotton.’’ 





Handsomely printed, bound 
and illustrated. 331 large 
pages with 63 full pages of 
illustrations. 


PRICE PER COPY $2.20. 

OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 
The Southern Farm Gazette one 
Year and one copy of *‘Cot- 
ton,’? - - - $2.75. 


















Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer. 








CHARLESTON PROVISION AND | 
| 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
| 
Charleston, S.C., Mar. 6, 1909 | 
D, S. C. R. Sides, packed. --...-- 93 | 
D. S. Bellies, packed .... -....- 104 | 
Pug 3 Oe 7% | 
Butter—Creamery 30 | 
Hams— Choice, as to size and | 
a ee Ee eS ie 15% | 
Lard—Pure—Tierces.............- 10% 

Sees oe Tee $165 | 
MOG, CIOMIIION 555. can cacccccccance 1.60 | 

ke eee 90 to 1 S 

85 

65 

63 

85 
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: y NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKETS. |in most liberal supply and work out 
THE MARKET ae at $3@5.50 per barrel for white; 
Se European potatoes have been|® uf . ; 
Ss. Fe Peat P P | $1,75 @2.25 for red, and just about 
arriving freely and seem to be! the same for yellow. Beets selling 
quickly taken within the range) well at $3@5 per 100 bunches for 
ALEIGH N, Corn, chep, Bibenes 1.60 : ie 5 
—s aa Wheas, bran, per 100 pounda.... 150 |of $1.85@2.00 for English 168-tb.|N. O., and $4@5 for Charleston, 
Raleigh, N. C., Mar. 6, 1909. ihamhinee dee tio eeenae 2. Hr bags and $1.80@1.90 for Irish and| Florida, per crate, $1@1.50. 
Somes Sent STHNGS «2525-2 9 to es Hulls. per 100 pounds .....-.-.-- 50 | Belgian. These prices compare, for| Butter is worth from 20@21c. for 
a ieaia eps Rh Samed aN ye | ee 39% |the same quantity of Maine sao age factory, up to 29% @380c, 
. . — Cotton Ties—Pieced ........--..-- 80 | $2.25@2.35; Southern late crop, per|for finest special creamery stock 
I MOND TOBACCO M: ET. 7 4 " 
" $e ae ox —— pee FE ne, ee tere cee tiie $1.0 barrel., $1.75@2.00. The foreign !|and every fraction between. Market 
Richmond, Va., March Pecerw ee : es ED gen sees eT potatoes are of good quality and/|steady for top grades, but the sup- 
> gee been ger g fairly pen Patent. 2 “5.00 t0 5.25 |cook mealy. Sweet potatoes steady | ply of other sorts is ample and mar- 
Oe ee a en eee ne. ; an a - 4.500525 lapout $1.25 per basket, Oniohs are!ket rather quiet. F. J. ROOT. 
become somewhat stronger. The] ‘hotce-- ---.--------- 4.00 to 4.25 —. 
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lexander’s Great Four Southern Grown Pedigree Seed Corns. , 





The Heaviest Yielders, Surest Croppers, Best Money Makers For The South. 





years 








ALEXANDER’'S FARMERS PRIDE. 
90% Corn, 10% Cob. 


Early Maturing Main Crop Field Corn. 


This Corn is remarkable both for its big yields per acre and 
large amount of grain on each ear, which is 90 per cent or 153% 
ounces of Corn to 1% ounce of cob, an average ear weighing 15 
ounces by measure. The grain is a good full pint, it runs 2 to 3 
ears per stalk. Length of ear 7% to 8% inches with 14 to 20 
rows of grain, which are deep and perfectly shaped around cob, 
it makes beautiful hominy and meal and is high in protein. Ma- 
tures crop in 100 days and cures very quickly. Is unexcelled as 
a variety for dry seasons. Stalk is of medium size with ears well 
placed and heavy shuck, the very smallest per cent. is ever blown 
down or damaged by bad weather. It has been grown exclusively 
for us by the originator for a number of years. He grows no 
other variety and pure pedigree seed can be obtained from no other 
source, 

Planted in 314-foot checks with a perfect stand and only one 
ear per hill it will easily make 60 bushels per acre; it has a record 














under favorable conditions of 126 bushels per acre. The good 

stands, fine ears and freeness from barren stalks is caused by the 
of careful selection. Price (postpaid) packet, 10c.; pint, 25c.; quart, 40c. Not prepaid, peck, $1.00; bushel, $3.00. 
Florida is not a corn state, but one of our customers there has made a very fair crop this year. He writes from Holmes County, 
Florida, October 5, 1908.—Gentlemen: “In the spring I ordered one peck of Farmers Pride Corn from you out of which we planted 
one acre which has made 80% bushels. It is ahead of anything in this country.”—FRranK HuNv. 
ANOTHER FARMERS PRIDE TESTIMONIAL.—Orange County, Florida, February 12, 1909. Gentlemen: “Enclosed find money order 
for which send me one bushel six eared corn and the balance in Farmers Pride. I purchased Farmers Pride from you two years ago 
and made 240 bushels on two acres and hope to find its equal in the six ear.”’—F. A. LEWTER. 








Alexander’s Shaw’s Improved Prize Winner For Large 
Ear and Heavy Yields. 


Ear averages 10 to 12 inches long, 18 to 20 rows perfectly 
formed white grain set firm and deep and covering cob from butt to 
tip, many ears making over 85 per cent. grain, Makes large strong 
stalk with usually two good ears and an immense amount of forage, 
is deeply rooted and very storm resistant. This seed stock is 
grown exclusively on one farm with no chance for mixture and 
on account of the great improvement we have made in it by cur 
careful selection, it is becoming one of the most popular and widely 
planted varieties in the South. By our careful methods in selecting 
and breeding we have brought it to where there is practically no 
barren stalks and nubbins, no variety of corn anywhere is more 
carefully handled than this, it is a genuine thoroughbred and your 
yield will be all that you could desire if you get Alexander’s selec- 
tion. Note the comparison between an average ear of our Shaw's 
and the common corn, the kind that makes 10 bushels per acre. 
Length cf this average ear is 12 inches; cob weighs 5% ounces; 
grain, 20% ounces; total, 26 ounces; and measures nearly a quart 
—almost three times as much as the other. This corn planted in 
3%44-foot rows and same distance in drill will give 3,556 hills per 
acre and with one ear like this per hill will make 794 bushels and 
it usually makes two good ears per stalk. It has a record yield of 
133 bushels in regular crop. Five acres planted in this seed will 
make more and better corn than fifteen of ordinary corn, the reason 
is: Most of the seed usually planted is not selected in the right way, 





SHAW’s CoRN, COMMON CoRN. 








you have tousmany barren stalks and nubbins. It will pay you well 
= ‘ : 5e.: ar 4 stpaid. N repai . $1.00; bushel, $3.00 
st. acke Oc. hal nt, 15¢.; pint, 25c.; quart, 40c., postpaid, Not prepaid, peck, $ 4 i q 

bal bt care an AR gg eee 10, “1908-—Gentlemen : Regarding Shaw’s Improved | Corn seed purchased of you last 
spring, reports received from the same throughout the State have been very satisfactory. The yields have run from 30 to 53 
bushels per acre and the past season has been very unsatisfactory for corn. hey Meg pee — iia dain as , 

Tatnall County, Georgia, July 14, 1908.—Gentlemen: “I expect to enter the contest this fa at the State Fair with Shaw’s Im- 
proved Cern, the "seed of which I got from you. Have three acres of corn that will make 75 to 100 bushels per acre. Old farmers 
say the corn is the best they have ever seen. It has two good ears per stalk, some the largest I’ever saw.”—L. R. R. 


Alexander’s Pedigree Prize Winning Improved 
Marlboro Prolific. 


Made the highest average yield at Georgia Experiment Station for5 
years (Marlboro stood first last year.) 

This is a well-known variety to most progressive Southern plant- 
ers, many of whom like it better than any other. The seed we 
offer is our own Special stock grown from pedigree seed, and our 
very careful selection -has greatly improved it above the usual 
stock. 

Agents of the Dept. of Agriculture, last year, after examining 
all sources of supply, found our stock to be very superior and 
placed a large order with us. It is a white variety and makes 
excellent roasting ears as well as stock feed. Mr. Tindall, of 
South Carolina, made a record yield of 182 bushels on one acre 
of this variety. 

We have a limited amount of this select seed. 
10c.; pint, 20c.; quart, 35c., postpaid. 
bushel, $2.50. 


ALEXANDER’S SIX EAR PROLIFIC—THE IDEAL POOR LAND, DRY WEATHER CORN. 


We can recommend Six Ear Corn to you without reserve. It’s the greatest producer of both grain and forage that we have ever 
seen, the yields being remarkable, even on the poorest sandy lands. It’s easily capable of making 100 bushels of corn per acre on 
good land with good cultivation. It’s far better than Blount’s Prolific, Cocke’s Prolific, Marlboro and Albemarle Prolific, makes more 
and better ears with longer grains than any of these famous varieties, 

Alexander’s Six Ear has deep grains, closely set on a small white cob. 
seen 11 ears on one stalk). Grains rather hard, making it a good keeper in weevil infected sections. 
In the “roasting ear” stage it .s splendid. 
It’s an all purpose corn, the best and most profitable variety you can plant. 
and for the home garden. It’s good on any kind of land and suffers less from drought than any other. 
have a limited quantity of seed to offer this year. Better order early. Packet, 10c.; half pint, “20¢. ; 
not prepaid, $1.00; bushel, $3.50. F 

SPECIAL OFFERS FOR TRIAL 

One 10c. packet of each variety value $ 40 

One quart of each variety value.......... 5 

One eighth-bushel of each variety value 2.20 


. SEU 
<eaneataceacageoougsounonag” 
sasoaene | 





Prices: packet, 


In ari ry) > 1 > 
A PEDIGREE EAR OF OUR MARLBORO PROLIFIC, Peck, not prepaid, 75¢.3 


Each stalk makes from 4 to 8 medium-sized ears (we have 
Matures in 110 to 120 days. 
Its root system is superb, enabling it to stand severe storms without blowing down. 
It’s the right corn for the farm, for the market garden 
You 
pint, 


only 
Peck, 


need it. We 
30c.; postpaid. 


CLUB PRICE 
$ 25 Postpaid 

1.30 Postpaid 
..1,60 by freight or exp, 


SPECIAL OFFERS FOR TRIAL 
One fourth-bushel of each variety value ..... ] 
One bushel of each variety value .................. 
One bushel Money Maker cotton $2.00 t 
One half bushel Marlboro corn 1,75 
In addition to above we send to each customer sending an order for Seed to the amount of one dollar or more a year’s subscription to the SOUTHERN 


CLUB PRICE 
$3.C0 by freight or exp- 
.75 by freight or exp. 















3.75......... 2.50 by freig” t or exp. 





RURALIST, of Atlanta, Ga., subscription price of which is $1.00 and you getit twicea month. We give it because we believe it will help our customers to make 
better crops and the more you make the more you will like our seed. 

We claim that our CORN, COTTON and MELON seeds are the nearest perfection that are offered: the selection and improvement of our varieties has re- 
ceived the closest attention for over a third of a century and they are strictly up to date. You will always find us ahead in QUALITY and VALUES, We 
haven’t space here to tell you allabout our seeds but CATALOG, ALMANAC and any information desired will be sent on request. 


Your order will be filled same day received. 
BOX 50, Augusta, Ga. 






Alexander Seed Co, (Established 1873 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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ADDRESS TO COTTON GROWERS. 





Head of National Ginners’ Associa- 
tion Urges Reduction in Acreage 
of at Least 10 Per Cent. 


To the Cotton Growers: 

A year ago I strongly urged you to 
reduce the acreage in cotton and 
grow more feedstuff. It seems from 
the acreage report last year that 
only a part of the growers reduced 
their acreage and in some sections 
a small increase was shown. The 
result has been about as I predicted, 
the lowest prices we have had for 
several years. It now looks as if the 
crop will bring around $550,000,000., 
or over $50,000,000 less than last 
year’s crop, which was nearly 2,000,- 
000 bales smaller; and, taking the 
cost of growing the extra 2,000,000 
bales into consideration, it means a 
loss to the South of over $100,- 
000,000. 

The time has arrived when you 
must decide on the acreage for this 
season. I strongly urge you to re- 
duce your acreage in cotton at least 
10 per cent, and raise more grain 


and hay, so you will be more inde- 
pendent at marketing time. When 
the spinner is assured there is 
enough cotton grown to supply his 
needs he is very independent and 
will only buy at cheap prices. With 
a possibility of a shortage he is a 
very eager buyer. While the con- 
sumption for the first half of the cot- 
ton year ending March will likely be 
a little less than half the crop, the 
consumption the last half will be 


Nitrate « Soda 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 


64 Stone Street, New York 
Keyser Building, Baltimore, Md. 
3% Bay Street, East, Savannah, Ga. 
305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
140 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Holcombe & Co., 24 California Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 

603-4 Oriental Block, Seattle, Wash. 


* Address Office Nearest You 


Orders for All Quantities Promptly 
Filled—Write for Quotations 























More Nitrogen Than the Crop Can Use 
A Cost of $2.00 An Acre 


That is a proved fact. 


still more nitrates in the soil which will be of vast benefit to several future crops of any kind. 


f 
right. It will come to you in a specially sealed bottle— 


Just mix with water and moisten seed or spray over ground 


All Ready For Use or young plants. The bacteria will get to work at once, 


You know that Government experts and practical farmers have 
proved the unequaled value of seed or soil inocula.ion when it is properly done. 
in the past has been to supply the farmer with the right bacteria in a strong, active form. 


Farmogerm 


solves that problem. You may now inoculate a crop of alfalfa, any clover, peas, beans or other 
legumes, and be sure that the bacteria will feed that crop all the nitrates it can use and will store 


Farmogerm must not be compared with other nitrogen cultures. 


The difficulty 


High-Bred Nitrogen 
Gathering Bacteria 


It is different. It is 





stimulating growth, insuring larger yield, earlier maturity 


and greater food value of the crop. 


Prove It For 10¢ ».:°: 


test. Stamps accepted for Trial Size. 
Write Today For Free Book No. 31. 


We will send you a small bottle of Farmogerm for 10c, post- 
paid, so you carn make a Box Test in your house before plant- 
Then you will want more. 


Mention crop you want to 


In regular sizes, $2.00 an acre—Garden size, 5c. 
See the reports of practical farmers and experts 


who have used it and know, All leading seed houses sell Farmogerm. 


Earp-Thomas Farmogerm Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 





very much larger, so that we will 
likely have about the same visible 
supply that we had last season, so 
that we should raise next year at 
least 1,000,000 bales less than the 
consumption in order to get good 
prices for it. 

Now, don’t think that every one 
else -will reduce and you can plant 
more and get a big price, for that is 
what too many of you did last seas- 
an. It will take a uniform reduction 
in order to get the proper results. 
You should only plant enough so 








The Best Crops 








a 






Made Last Season F 


that with the most favorable condi- 
tions the crop would not exceed 12,- 
500,000 bales and then if weather. 
conditions reduce the yield to 11,- 
000,000 you will get more money for 
it than if you raised 12,500,000. 
Jd. A. TAYLOR, 

President National Ginners’ Ass’n. 

Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 17, 1909. 





Tf we said less and thought more 
there would be far fewer things to 
explain.—Outlook, 








Which Was Used 


Were Those Under 


eruvian Guano 


Write for the Proofs! 
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Peruvian Guano 
Corporation 


Sole Importers, CHARLESTON, §S, C. 


































































































To The Farmers 


KEITH’S Phosphate Lime will double 
your crop and permanently build up 
your soil at half the cost of any other | 
Fertilizer. For prices and testimo- 
nials write, 


B. F. KEITH COMPANY. 
Wilmington, N.C. 
4@-Terms Cash or Credit. 








Cotton - Corn - Peanuts 
~~'9 Prevents | 


a 





Shedding in Cotton 
Bud Worms in Corn 
“Pops” in Peanuts— 


Write for’prices and name of nearest 
dealer. 


VALS. LEE & SONS COMP’Y, Inc., 
See EF 
VIRGINIA. 





f § DEPT. D.,” 
RICHMOND, 











When ‘writing advertisers, please mention 
nig paper" * * ; 
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“What do You do in the 
Country ?” 
(Continued from Page 11.) 
the mistress of the household and 
the hog-killing brings additional 
duties. The poultry yard demands 
constant attention a large portion of 
the year, and on some farms the gar- 

den falls to her care. 

As to the pleasures, riding and 
driving cannot be surpassed. The 
freedom and independence of the for- 
mer render it unlike any other en- 
joyment. Who that has known the 
joys of the fox hunt would ever 
have renounced such sport! Rowing 
and angling are healthful diversions 
not to speak of tennis, golf and bowl- 
ing, bringing the roses to the cheeks. 
Walking produces muscle, and is the 
favored and only way of studying 
nature in her sweetest moods. 

As to entertaining, this can be 
done here just as successfully as in 
town with a different role of amuse- 
ments. It is the hot-bed of the 
house party—the only place in which 
one can be given in the true style. 
With the telephone one can keep in 
touch with distant friends, and in- 
stead of tthe pop-call, the ’phone is 
“busy.” 

That one should suppose constant 
contact with hordes of people, in- 
stead of good breeding, is the re- 
quisite for courteous manners, is 
curious indeed. Illustrations should 
be convincing evidence for the neg- 
ative. One of the most brilliant 
women the South has produced is a 
native of the country, and to-day re- 
sides on her plantation in a distant 
Southern State—content. This charm- 
ing dame has been the delight of 
every gathering it has been her op- 
portunity to attend. Equally at 
home as a guest in the White House, 
or when presented at the Court of 
St. James, to-day, in the eighty- 
eighth year of her age, she is sur- 
rounded by a circle as deep as her 
voice can be heard, hanging on her 
every word, whenever she apepars in 
public. Her contribution to history 
is regarded as invaluable. 

Another person of national rep- 
utation, the charmer of all who have 
been honored with an introduction— 
in any circle—declares there is but 
one place to live—the country. Her 
home is ideal, and the gatherings 

she assembles there are the nearest 
approach to the salon to be found in 
our midst. 

Madame de Sevigne, during a so- 
journ out of the city, rejoiced in an 
opportunity for culture. The public 
in after years was benefitted by the 
fruits of the seclusion in her incom- 
parable letters. 

There are many compensations in 
leading the quieter life, free from 
the smoke, battle, cramp and una- 
voidable interruptions of the more 
crowded marts. The home can boast 
of four walls, all its own, around 

which the bracing winds of winter, or 

the balmy breezes of summer may 
play, and into which the purifying 
sunshine can ever penetrate. Views 
of the extensfve landscape will al- 
ways prove restful to the eye, and 
the knowledge that there is no close, 
next door neighbor to know the 
menu of each meal, or hear conver- 
sations above sotto voice, is worthy of 
thanksgiving. Here when a task or 


pastime is begun, its completion can 


be assured. 


There are various means of filling 
the purse for our Lady of the Wil- 
The sale of fruit and veg- 
etables brings dollars to many homes. 
atten- 
tion, is another and healthful source 
Violet culture alone can 
be rendered a profitable industry in 
our fair Southland. Poultry ang the 
dairy are also great aids to many 
women ip earning @ livelihoog. The 


derness. 
Floriculture, if given proper 


of revenue. 








HOW ~O BUILD RURAL 
He. ELEPHONE LINES 
KS bein a ne 3 











This Book Sent Free 


reach of every farmer. 


Southern Offices 





Atlanta Kansas City Boston Philadelphi 
Cincidhati Portuioutli The world’s oldest and largest tele- Chicago Pittsbure sa 
: : phone manufacturer. There are over Saint Paul 
Dallas Saint Louis 4,000,000 Western Electric Telephones Tos Araties Salt Lake Cit 
‘ Indianapolis Savannah in use 4m the United States to-day. San Francisco 





Want a Telephone? 





If you do you can get it. If you are anxious to get into closer 
touch with your friends, with the family doctor, with the store, with the 
post office, or with the cotton buyer, you can do it with a telephone 
at hand. If you want to make the farm a more livable place, if you 
want to protect your home, you can do it by installing a telephone. 

If you will cut out this advertisement, write your name and 


address on the margin and mail it to-day to our nearest house, 
we will send you at ence a copy of our Free Bulletin No. 7g on 


**How to Build Rural Telephone Lines” 


This Bulletin explains clearly how a rural telephone system is built 
and operated, and it also contains full infor mation as to costs. 

In a Farmer’s Mutual Company a few day’s labor and a cash 
investment of about $25. per subscriber, will purchase all material 
and build an absofutely standard system. 

A Rural Telephone is an investment, not an expense. The 
telephone which enables you to sell ten bales of cotton at % cent per 
pound more than the traveling buyer offers you, has paid for its en- 
tire cost. If you have some hay down all ready to go in, it is worth 


something to have a telephone with which to call on Neighbor Smith ‘for a lift” before the storm breaks. 


The Rural Telephone pays for itself each year and we have brought the initial cost within the 
! __ Present prices are especially favorable and thousands of Farmers’ Mutual Com- 
panies are now organizing so as to build their lines this Spring. Write us to-day. 


WESTE 


RN ELECTRIC. 
COmMPmANY 


Northern and Western Offices 





New York 
Rural Telephones a specialty Outs Seattle 











gain of time affords chance for fol- 
lowing other occupations. 

Every instance here given can be 
‘substantiated by practical knowleige. 
Does the reader now see how the 
Lady of the Wilderness passes her 
days? Evidently she does not squan- 
der the minutes, and instead of being 
bored, she falls into the line of busy 
Americans, enjoys the rush of life 
and the thoughts that her efforts 
are for the uplifting of her people 
and her country—while her soul at- 
tains that ‘philosophic calm’’ so 
needed in this age of universal un- 
rest—the pronounced characteristic 
of the New World. 





Some Progressive Farming. 


Messrs. Editors: We commenced 
several years ago broadcast plowing 
our land and®planting both cotton 
and corn on the level and check 
rowed, doing it with a two-horse corn 
planter, and are making much bet- 
ter crops with less labor. In fitting 
our land we use a four-horse disc 
harrow and _ four-horse smoothing 
harrow and two-horse cultivators. 
We have a manure spreader and 
think it is the best paying tool on 
the farm. Our cotton seed for plant- 
ing we roll in flour paste and dry it, 
then it drops just as freely as corn. 

PHILO ADAMS. 


DeLOACH 
3% to 200 H. P. 











Steam, Gasoline and Water Power Planers, 
Shingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Send for Catalogue. 
DeLOACH MILL M’F'G CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 





ChE W: 


Z<BILLY 
“THE POPULAR B Al LEY. 


CANDIDATE” 
FLAT PLUG of proven merit; rich- 
A est flavor and satisfying tobacco 
qualities has made ‘‘Bill Bailey’’ 
universally popular. 

_Manufactured by the oldest firm—most 
skillful labor—knowledge of experience— 
it is the best in the world at any price. 

BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 


No better tobaccos made than those manufac- 
tured by BAILEY BROS. NOTIN A TRUST 




















~ 

are the best self. contained, portable Planers 

and Matchers. Light running, strong and 

simple. Will surface, match flooring, and 

ceiling, make mouldings, etc. Warranted to 

do first class work. Have been on the market 

FIFTEEN YEARS without a single machine 

being returned as actually defective. They do 

not cost much, but fill a long felt want. Work up your lumber and save the profit, as many are now 
@oing. Wealso build Saw Mills and Saw Mill Machinery, Edgers, Swing Cut-off Saws, Re-Saws, etc. 





GIBBES 
“LITTLE 
GIA 


PLANER, MATCHER AND MOULDER. 


Will plane up to 18 inches in width, and up to 6 
inches in thickness. Unequaled for matching and 
moulding in medium and small planing mills and 
cabinet shops. Capacity 5,000 to 10,000 feet day. 
Solid forged steel cylinder head. True feed. Accu- 
rate action. Finest babbitting. Machine thoroughly 
tested before shipping. For farther parttoulare write 








GIBBES MACHINERY CO ’ 
Sellers of “Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,” All kinds 
? Box 1280, Corus, 8. C. ¢ 











Stickne 





Get our prices before bu: SALEM IRON WORKS, Drawer A, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
ee ; = oS. 
PORATABLE AND STATIONARY 


ENGINES ) 


AND BOILERS 
Bic eae Oates. Gites 
were LOMBARD, 
era, ‘Seatie sa fuer ems sad gay Bes, 


y GasolineEngines 


ARE THE BEST 





m= Why? Because of the outside igniter, 
modern open cooling system, straight- 
line valve motion and ball-bearing gov- 


ernor, Thousands in successful op- 
eration because of our years 
of experience in building the best. 

Seven sizes: 134 to 16 H.P. 
Send for our Free Catalog snd 
our Catechism telling fifty-seven 
ichknoy En- 





Charles A.Stickney Compan) 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST PAUL. MINN 








When writing advertisers please meptip? 
this_ppper, 
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$10,000 FROM SIXTY-SIX AORES. 


This is What One Farmer Made by 
Growing Two Crops a Year. 


The advantages and possibilities 
of early cotton in Southern agricul- 
ture are not fully realized. The 
trouble is most farmers are trying to 
make too much cotton, planting 
largely of large boll, late-maturing 
varieties with large stalks and of 
long growth which greatly deplete 
the fertility of the soil and are so 
late as not to permit of growing an- 
other crop for improvement the same 
year. 

With improved strains of early 
cotton, prolific and a larger yield of 
lint from seed, the total products are 
equal to the best later maturing va- 
rieties, and at the same time it is 
made possible to grow two crops an- 
nually with but very little more ex- 
pense, one of either annual clover 
rye, or vetch and a second crop of 
cotton, corn, peanuts or peas. 

No other fertilizer is needed for 
these crops except phosphoric acid 
and potash, asthe leguminous crops 
furnish 20 to 30 times as much ni- 
trogen as is usually applied in fertil- 
izer per acre. The stock to consume 
the hay crop will raise more manure 
in value than the average farmer 
pays for fertilizer, and you have the 
increase from stock to sell to the 
market. Your land wil soon get rich 
enough to grow vegetables when a 
crop of cabbage, potatoes or other 
early vegetables can be grown with 
early cotton as a second crop to the 
amount of $500 or more dollars per 
acre annually. 

I have chosen to grow improved 
farm seeds in the full sense and 
meaning the words imply. Sugar 
Loaf cotton, the earliest, most pro- 
lific, largest yielder of lint from seed 
cotton and total products. Sugar 
Loaf Cocke’s Prolific corn, which has 
two good size, perfect ears, straight 
rows of pear-white grains. The flow- 
ers of Sugar Loaf cotton all have red 
spots. Sugar Loaf Cocke’s Prolific 
corn is a distinct variety and may be 
known by its perfect breeding. 

Sixty-six acres constiutes my indi- 
vidual crop and is enough for one 
man to look after and improve as it 
should be. I have it enclosed in 
stock wire and sub-divided into three 
sections all watered. One section is 
grown in clover and cotton, one in 
clover or vetch and corn, the other 
in rye and peanuts or peas annually. 
My gross income from products and 
sale of seed amounted to $10,000 
this year. The increased value in 
improvement of land in seven years 
is from 4% bale of cotton to 1% to 2 
bales and from 2 to 8 or 10 barrels 
of corn per acre, or in money valua- 
tion $100. I. W. MITCHELL. 

Franklin Co., N. C. 





How to Get Better Cottonseed. 


An examination of a cotton field 
Will reveal all types of plants grow- 
ing within the space of a few feet. 
Some of them are admirably formed 
and developed and heavily fruited; 
Others undesirable in shape and 
character, and bearing but a few 
bolls. Observation will reveal the fact 
that there are many blank spaces in 
the field; hence the stand is not uni- 
form, and as a result the yield of 
seed cotton per acre is considerably 


lower than it would have been were |: 


a perfect stand obtained. 

The selection of seed of the high- 
est vitality and the greatest weight 
would have insured a much better 
Stand, and have added from 50 to 
200 pounds of seed cotton per acre 
to the yield. 
Since the per cent of lint ylelded 
by plants varies from 25 up to more 
bray 40, and the length of the staple 
A Which may be grown even on up- 

Nds from % to 1% inches, is it not 


important and necessary that greater 
attention be given to the question of 
the selection of cotton seed? But 
this not all. It is well known that 
some individuals have the power of 
reproducing themselves with greater 
vigor than others; that some are 
more prepotent than others, less sub- 
ject to disease and to unfavorable in- 
fluences of soil and climate. These 
qualities in themselves represent a 
fortune to the individual grower of 
a given community. 

The farmer can afford to select his 
seed. No person can do it for him 
half so well, as cotton is influenced 
markedly by even slight changes in 
soil and climatic conditions. There- 
fore some individual in each com- 
munity must undertake the work, 
and in order to maintain the desira- 
ble qualities which superior skill and 
selection may have engrafted upon 
a certain type, must select his seed 
from the most desirable plants as 
they grow in the field, have the lint 
picked out separately and ginned 
with a small gin on his own prem- 
ises, since taking it to a public gin 
means to have it mixed in most cases 
with unselected seed and his effort at 
improvement practically nullified. 


A. M. SOULE. 





Near the Limits of the Cotton Belt. 
Messrs, Editors: 


helpful. 


In this latitude it is improtant 


by frost after getting up. My plan 
er deep, say 2 inches, then before it 
gets up, knock off the top ridge with 
a light drag taking 2 rows at a time. 
Then just as it is coming up, in order 
to break the crust that has formed 
by rains, run over with a Hallock 
weeder, and break the crust every 
time it rains with the weeder until 
the cotton is thinned to a stand. 


But you cannot lay down any iron 
rule because one season requires dif- 
ferent methods from another season 
on account of rain or dry weather. 
If all the seasons were alike there 
would be no trouble to adopt a fixed 
rule and time of planting and culti- 
vating. Early cotton in this section 
always takes more work and makes 
more cotton and, I might add, runs 
more risk in getting a stand. 

S. A. LOWRANCE. 


Iredell Co., N. C. 








I will sell CABBAGE PLANTS at the follow- 
ing prices, viz: 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.25 per i,000: 
5,000 to 10,000 at $1.00 per 1,000; 10,000 to 50,000 at 
75e. per 1,000. Having reduced the prices have 
decided not to do any C. O. D. business, but 
ask that money accompany all orders, asa 
few lots of plants uncalled for takes up all the 
Correspondence solicited and satis- 
Address 


profits. 
faction guaranteed. 


B L. COX, Etuet, S. C. 


My experience in 
planting and growing cotton may be 


to get the cotton plant up and grow- 
ing early on account of short season, 
but not unfrequently it gets killed 


is to plant medium early, cover rath- 


For the Next Thirty Days 





DO YOU SHIP 


Lettuce, Beans, Peaches and Tomatoes 


ee If so—send for our catalogue and price list of standard carriers. 


SOUTH SIDE MFG.CO, - - 





Petersburg, Va. 








FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN’ VIRGINIA. 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 
acre Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE CITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 








Strawberry Pliants 





Send $2.00 for 1,000 plants: $8,00 for 5,000, 





Lady Thompson, Klondyke, Michels, Aroma, ete. Fruit Trees, 

Grape Vines, etc. Sweet Potato Slips $1.25 per 1,000. Let me 

book your order Now. JOHN LIGHTFOUOT, 
Dept. 5, E. CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. 
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| Where to Buy the Best Cabbage Plants 

















CABBAGE a THAT — MAKE CABBAG E 





EARLY JERSEY GUAMLESTON LARGE WENBERSON'S 
WAKEPGLD «TYPE WAKEFIELD «=—- SUETESSHON. WINING STATOT 


These plants are raised fron seed grown by the best known 
grewers; my erep ef 80 acres set from the same plant 


EARLY EARLY 
SUMMER 


| am on ene ef the Sea Islands of South Care- 
lina, our te is mild, just sufficient cold te harden 
and cause y prasits to stand severe freezing after setting 
out in the colder sections 
I Guananves SarTisracryen on Monzy REFUNDED 
i Exragss Rares to Aut Pourrs Very Low 


Ps ai 1000 te 5000 @ $1.50, 5000 








te 9000 @ $1.25, 10000 and ever, @ $1.00 Special 
prices on large lets. 


wipeeaimes FF. VY. 1TOVvvLES. 
MARTINS POINT. s. C. 





Telegraph Office, Youngs Isl’d, 8. O. L’g Distance Phone, Martins Pt. &. ©. 


















FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 
GUARANTEED TO SATISFY PURCHASERS 


eG SS 
G ae 
ky 


2 Eas 





sees aa WAKEFIELD CHARLESTON LAbGS SUCORSRON = 
The Earliest TYPE WAKEFIELD The Earliest 
Cabbage Grown, 2d Rarliest, Flat Head Variety. _ than Buccemion. 
PRICE: In lots of 1 to 4 m. at $1.50 per m., 5 to 8 m. af $1.25 per m., 16 m. and over, af $1.00 per m. 
= 0. B. YOUNG’S ISLAND, S. C. Our Special Express Rates on Plants is Very Low. 





“4 pe the first Frost Proof Plants in 1868, Now have over twenty thousand 
sii Korea oa and we have grown and sold more cabbage plants all other 


states combined. ¢ WHY ? because our plants must please or 
we a aad = money back. . Order now; it is time to set these plants in your sec- 
tion to get extra early cabbage: and “Car are the ng that sell for the most money. 


terms to persons who make up clu Co.,. Bex 88 _ Young's Island, S. C. 




















Earliest Header, 
Fine, Medium Size. 
Excellent Shipper. 


Delicious for Table. A Mone 


othetwise plants will be shipped c. 0 








later than E. Jersey. 
A full size larger. 
Maker. 


They need no introduction. We musrentes FULL COUNT, safe delivery, 
D. and you My te have to pay return charges on the money, 

Prices F. 0. B. Young’s Island: 500 for $1. 00; 1,000 to 4,000 
prices on larger quantities. Prompt attention given all orders and i inquiries. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application. 






a 
EARLY HEADERS 
MONEY MAKERS 












cattle Fat) THESE ARE THE KIND THAT MADE SOUTH 
yielder anda good | CAROLINA FAMOUS FOR CABBAGE GROWING 
shipper. 








and satisfaction or your MONEY REFUNDED. Send money with order, 
thus adding to the cost of your plants. 
at $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 to 8,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; 9,000 to 20,000 at $1.00 per 1,000. Special 


Cc. M. GIBSON, Box 33, Young’s Island, S. c.*} 
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Where to Buy 


the Best Farm Implements and Machinery. 





— —_—— ~ _ —_ ne ——— 


Get a bigger cotton crop 
with less work. The Planet Jr. 
Combined Horse Hoe and Cot-f 
ton Cultivator does as much as 
six men working the old way. 
It does more kinds of work and lasts 
longer than any other similar implement 
made. Adjustable for hoeing, plowing, culti- 
vating, furrowing, listing, dirting, scraping, 
andlaying by. Wonderfully useful for cultivat- 
ing cotton, Corn, potatoes, and similar crops 


Write to-day for our 1909 free 56-page catalogue, 
which fully describes and illustrates 45 kinds of Planet 
Jr. implements, including two-horse cotton and corn 
cultivators and hand combination garden tools. 


® S.L. Allen & Co., Box 1108, , 














ATLANTA, GA. 
DALLAS, TEX. 


It is absolutely necessary to make a 
good seed bed in order to get good crops. 


AVERY’S DISC HARROWS are 
excellent pulverizers, and make harrow- 
ing easy. 

Made various sizes, solid or cutaway 
discs, Tongue truck attachment can be 
furnished for any of our Disc Harrows. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. | NEWORLEANS,LA. SHREVEPORT, LA 
OKLAHOMA CITY,OKLA. MEXICO CITY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Combination - 911.00 
Includes e ‘Seat Linck “Docs Bar’ 
Best Steel PLOWS Steel Turning Plow; 8-ineh *‘Duck-Bill’’ 


‘ Steel Middlebreaker, and “‘Duck-Bill” 
COST NO MORE 


Subsoiler. We make many other sizes 
Run lighter and do better 


and combinations to on the 
same plow stock. 

work; lastlonger, because the Brinly “Duck-Bill" 

Steel Point will wear three times as long as any 

other plow point. You get more value for your 

money in a Brinly Plow than in any other tool you 

buy. Order from your dealer or write us for catalog. 


Brinly-Hardy Co. incorporate 


334E. Main, LOUISVILLE, KY. 106 S. Front, Memphis, Tenn. 


BRINLY “Duck-Bill” 





Use the Oaks Jr. Cotton and Corn Planter. 
BECAUSE 


It will doits work better 

than any other planter on 

the market. It hasa force feed 

and does not fail to plant, and cause an ir- 

regular stand. It plants the seed in either 

blocks 6 to 16inches apart or a solid row. 

It does not put the seed in a bunch but sep- 

arates them so chopping is easy. It also 
plants peas, corn and other seeds. 


This Planter opens the fur- 
row, distributes the fertiliz- 
er, lists the row, pushes off 
the tor, opens the row, 
plants the seed, covers, rolls 
and marks fop the next row, 
thus saving at least 50 per 
cent inlabor. The dropping 
feature is the same ason the 
Jr. Planter. 


This Distributor and 
Cultivator is the most 
up to-date implement 
of its kind on the mar- 
ket. Aseasily handled 
as any ordinary one- 
horse cultivator. Puts 
out fertilizer either be- 
hind or at one side. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG, 


THE OAKS M’F’G CO., New Bern. N.C. 











“«Gontinental’”’ Binder 


Three generations of farmers have used the Johnston binder— 
we have been building them better and better for 58 years—no wonder users call 
them the “King of Binders.” : 

The Johnston Binder has greater strength and more elevator capacity than 
any other Binder. Roller bearing wheels, folding dividers, right-hand levers in 
easy reach of the driver, an adjustable reel and back wing, which can be set for 
any kind of grain under all soil conditions, a trip that never repeats, a knotter 
that always ties. Every Binder is guaranteed. Built in 4 sizes. The Johnston 
Binder meets every requirement of the farmer. 

Write today for our 1909 Library describing the ¢ 


The JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO. 
PEE Box 718, Batavia, Nz. Ye 


_nston Farm Tools. 
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You will save half the labor and expense of “chopping out,” save from three- 
quarters to one and one-half bushels of valuable seed per acre, and 
grow an extra bale for every fifteen acres planted—if, instead of 
sowing the seed wastefully in drills, you plant it in hills, with our 


IMPROVED SEED DROPPER 


= The only Cotton Planter made that drops the seed at regular 

intervals—just where you want it and enough in each hill to 

insure a good stand. Seed don’t have to be rolled or delinted 

for use in this dropper, and 1 bushel will plant 4 acres. 

The Improved Seed Dropper -will save enough the first 

Well-Made. r—in labor, money and increased yieli—to pay for itself 

4 — ‘ iiree times over. Write TODAY and we will send 

Strong and Le » - § full details—convincing proof—of the work of 

aS. this wonderful, money-saving, crop-increasiny 

Compact. @ Cotton Planter, and tell you where to buy it. 

With One or THE HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
Two Wheels, gaye, 


58 River Avenue, » Harriman, Tenn. 





The Diverse Cultivator 


has more imitators, counterfeits and substitutes than any 
other implement. Why? Because Diverse Cultivators are ! 
displacing all other cultivating implements. i 

You want a DIVERSE CULTIVATOR. You don’t wanta 
substitute. Genuine Diverse Cultivators are 
made only by The Southern Plow Co., Dallas, 
Texas. and our name is on every beam. It 
has the steel circular brace, strong, rigid,\ a 
simple. Changes to right or left side harrow, CA : With 
“A” or “V" shape Cultivator or Rake by re-| €C LA < 
moving a wing nut bolt. Cultivates both) } 9. 
sides of the row or the entire middle at one, f 
passage—thoroughly turns and pulverizes the ‘ 
earth—uproots and buries all grass and weeds 
and leaves the bed mellow and clean. Guaranteed 
to do good work in rough, new ground, roots, 
stumps, stones, etc. Light draft for one pony. 
Can be set to straddle the row while the horse 
walks to one side. 

If your dealer does not sell the genuine Improv- 
ed Circle Brace Diverse Cultivator don’t take a 
substitute. SEND US $5.00 FOR CULTIVATOR, COMPLETK, WITH SKVEX TEETH AND 
FENDER, AND 65 CENTS MORE IF REVERSABLE DIAMOND-POINT SHOVELS AK WANTED. 


WEIPAY THE FREIGHT. 


. Write for book ‘showing five positions of the Improved Circle Brace Diverse 
Cultivator, and other models. : 7 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO., - 123 Camp Street, - DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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WEEDER—Improved 
BEDDING MACHINE 


{Saves 20 days on 25 acres ofland 


Puts Cotton tostand without hoes } 


e 
Side-Row Cultiv’r-Distribut’r 


‘eeds growing crop at no cost 


SOLD ON OCT. TIME 


(Patented—siesues) § AUTO. HOES | 


—that proves our faith. Take agency and earn FREE SAMPLE 
S&S Wonderful inventions of T. J. King—a postal will bring particulars 





KING WEEDER COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA. 


15 Acres a Day 
Tested and Proven Success 
Saves 50 percent. of labor. 
Increases yield of crop. 

(Made 8 Extra Bales for one 
farmer. 12-year-old gir] made 
3 extra bales for another. ) 
Send forthe Proof 
Of Vital interest to you if true. 











